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IN THE OTHER WORLD. 


BY MARY E. TUCKER. 


Nothing is constant here save change, 
Even the seasons come and go; 
Night veils the day, day dawnr o'er night. 
[ often wonder can this be so 
In the other world ? 


Here Winter brings the beantiful snow, 
As fleecy white as the lily’s bloom. 
Do they have spring buds and autumn's dyes, 
Is summer laden with rare perfume 
In the other world ? 


Home and its comforts, social joys, 
Are passing sweet in this life we live. 
Ah! loving ard being beloved is grand! 
I wonder if so they take and give 
In the other world? 


I wonder if so they take and give? 
Or if the loving is all for one? 
All for one! then a broken heart— 
Can a soul by love be lost or won 
In the other world? 


Are we ever longing for something new? 
Trying to find a hidden treasure ? 
Do the pangs of disappointment come— 
Is there bitter in the dregs of pleasure 
In the other world? 


Are we ever satisfied, content 
With our granted meed of love or fame 
Does Ambition urge our footsteps on 
With a promise of illustrious name 
In the other world * 


And oh! with an arrow in my heart 
And a tortured life from its poisonous sting, 
I ask are tongues barbed with the slanderous dart, 
Or is there justice where God is king, 
In the other world?’ 


I wonder if burning heads grow cool ? 
If the busy brain with its changing thought 
Must ideas coin? Yes, [wish I knew 
If the brain’s rare gems are sold and bought 
In the other world ¢ 


If the thought is lettered and sold for bread 
I wonder if He, whose will is might, 
Will tell us why these things are so % 
I wonder if darkness will be made light 
In the other world * 
wee >_< 


Laprrs’ ApretiTrs 350 YEARS AGo,—But, perhaps, the 
most conclusive evidecce that we can give of the good ap- 
petites prevalent in those days is the active part enacted 
by the ladies at table. On October 24th, we find it re'uted 
in the Eaalof Surrey’s diary, that two ladies were served 
for their breakfast as follows: ‘To my Lady and my Lady 
Wyndham, peys of beyf, a gooyse, a breste of veyle rost, a 
capou.’ This is decidedly good fare for breakfast only. 
Few ladies could ma: age as much now; but, after all, it is 
perhaps fortunate, as ladies’ appetites for dress and otber 
expensive things have not abated, that they can no longer 
cousume a piece of beet, a breast of roast veal, and a capon 

-just for breakiast.— food Journal, 





IN SPITE OF ALL. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME GEORGE SAND. 


Translated expressly for Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly, 


PART IV. 
(Concluded. ] 

She fell at my feet, pressed my knees to her bosom and 
swooned away. Her attendant, who kept her in sights 
came forward and helped to restore her. We took her into 
the parlor and laid heron a sofa. Her maid, who seemed 
a quiet, kind person, told me she ought to eat something. 
I tried her. At last I succeeded in persuading her to take 
some food, and by degrees she recovered her senses. After 
some wanderings she turned to her servant : 

“My good Clary, lam well now. Leave me with Miss 
Owen. I want to talk to her. You see how kind she has 
been. You were afraid she would not know me; but you 
see she does know me and is sorry for me. She is not like 
those others. If I could only remain near her I should 
soon get quite well, but I don’t want to trouble her. Tell 
the coachman to give his horses some food, but not to un- 
harness the—” 

“Oh! you must stop here an hour and rest yourself,” 
said I; so the maid went away and we were together. 

* What a contrast between us,” she began. ‘ The two 
extremes! Reason, goodness, patience ; opposed to cruelty, 
extravagance and devouring jealousy. For, do you know, 
Miss Owen, I was jealous to death of you. I might let 
you think that I have forgotten my atrocious conduct, and 
that I was mad when I wrote you that letter, which must 
have broken off your marriage. No; I cannot and I will 
not lie. I was not mad, I was exasperated. The power I 
wielded over Abel was not enough for me. I would have 
hislove. I could not get him from you. My spite made 
me offer to marry him. ‘ No, he replied—‘ no! Your lover, 
yes; your husband, never! My word is given to 
another. I will never take it back.’ 

“Save me! Keep me near you a few days. I know 
you will bring me back to reason and to my free will, 
Do this work of charity. Your sister detests me and re- 
joices at my overthrow, but she will be at Francbois this 
fortnight. Without you lam lost. Save me! take care 
of me |” 

Abel’s words. The resemblance was sad, for I had not 
saved nor taken charge of him, but I saw Mile. d’Ortosa’s 
eyes fill with tears, and I thought if she could be brought 
to weep over herself she would, perhaps, be made whole. 
I was, above all, a curatress. The wrongs done to me 
might give me an ascendant over her that no one else 
could have, 

“Remain with me! But you must promise me that I 
shall have a physician’s authority, and that you will eat 
and go to sleep when I wish it, and that your mind, too, 
shall surely follow my prescriptions.” 

She promised, with joy, and I sent to the driver and 
paid him his fare. For several days the people at Franc- 
bois did not know what had become of her. They took 
no pains to inquire. When my father returned to dinner 
he was surprised at finding her installed with me. He 
had no idea of my grounds of complaint against her. His 
noble heart would have understood my motive, but I had 
spared him that sorrow. He was satistied that poor d’Or- 
tosa had been rejected everywhere else, and had come to 
me for shelter, He showed her every attention though 
she was not in sympathy with him. 

During her stay she took refuge in the practices of an 





exalted catholicism, but these became tedious and unsatis- 
fying,and I found that she was in reality materialist. 
Several times she endeavored to turn the conversation on 
this subject, but I persistently declined. My sister's pres- 
ence at Malgrétout called up something of her old jeal 
ousy. She wished still to exercise a sway over Lord Os 
born. I handed her a mirror and told her to look at it. 

“You are greatly improved since you came here, but 
even yet you must renounce all plans of conquest. Wait 
a year. Don't show yourself again, and seek your hap- 
piness in a less exalted sphere.” 

‘Would you wish me to marry a tradesman, an artist ?” 

“An artist? And why not ?” 

“There is one, the only one. I would have loved Abel, 
but he insulted me in refusing marriage.” 

* He is free now, try him again !” 

“No, no; it is too late now. I do not love him any 
more, I would only recall him to avenge myself for his 
disdain.” 

After a fortnight of this struggle against herself and her 
circumstances she was so improved by the order and regu- 
larity of my simple household, that she determined to re- 
turn to Paris, parting from me with much show of affee- 
tion, and promising not to go much into society ; to see 
but few select acquaintances, on whose kindness she could 
reckon. I scarcely think she kept her promises, for I re 
ceived a letter from her in which she told me how un 
grateful and hateful the world was, and that there was but. 
one individual whose sincerity and amiability prevented 
her from cursing all the rest. I heard subsequently that 
she had made a retreat in a convent for some months, 
where she was practicing exemplary piety. 

I could do no more for her. 

My sister returned for a short stay, and went back again, 
She liked the house, and Lord Osborn was paying her 
some attentions. I was uneasy, for ] knew the young Lord, 
without being a libertine or indiscreet, had already com pro- 
mised the names of some ladies. Ada was not a d’Ortosa, 
and even her skill and strength had not saved her. We 
went now to Francbois to see her, but that only enraged 
her; and she made display of unusual eccentricity, and 
affected the companionship of the lightest persons only to 
aggravate us. It was clear that she amused Lord Osborn, 
and that she would manage the old lady whom she called 
mamma. But all this we knew was not marriage, and my 
father and I were only looked upon as worthy folks,who were 
trying to push the family fortunes without knowing how 
to do it, 

One day I was reading the paper to my father, baby was 
asleep on my knees, and little Sarah was rolling on the 
floor in the skirt of my dress, when Lord Osborn was an 
nounced, He entered suddenly before IT could get rid of 


the two children. Papa rose to receive him, T was rising 
when he said, in his firm, steady tone: 

“ Remain where you are, pray; it is a position that suits 
you exactly, and I have never seen anything sweeter than 


I see now. I cannot understand how a mother can quit 


her children even for a single day.” 

I made kim a sign not to speak thus before little Sarah, 
who was looking at him with her eyes wide open, — I or- 
dered the nurse to take the children away into the garden, 
Sarah did not care to go. She looked on every new face 
with doubt, and exclaimed : 

‘7T don’t want them to take you away as they do little 
mamma.” 

Lord Osborn took up the broken thread with the same 
cold intonation : 

‘“T was saying that Madame de Remonville, who has 


such lovely children, so excellent a father and so adorable 
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a sister, must be partial indeed to the world to be able to 


leave them with such facility. I have no ground for re- 
gret, for she is the life of my house and the idol of my 
mother; but I had a conversation yesterday with my 
mother about her, and precisely for that I am here to- 
day.” 

“ We hear you, my lord,” replied my father, with an ac- 
cent of dignity, at which our visitor bowed. 

“ Yes. this is what my mother said tome: ‘Madame de 


Remonville isa fine pearl; there are many envious people, | 


and I am afraid they may get angry with her on your ac- 
count, my son, as they did with that poor d’Ortosa, The) 
blame her for leaving her family, and I thought I noticed 
that her family were uneasy, That excellent M. Owen, 
who has been described to me as gay and lively, is dull 
and distant with us. Miss Owen, who has such a gift, and 
never makes a difficulty anywhere else, is visibly affect#d 
when she is here. They say she is precise, and I am sure 
she is anxious about you and her sister. 
me that Magjame de Remonyille is not indifferent to you. 
I don’t see why you should not marry her, as you are now 


Now it seems to 


e395 


thirty, and our men always settle at that age. 

Lord Osborn stopped, and looked at us. My eyes were 
cast down, but my father awaited with impatient pride the 
end of the speech. 

“Do you wish to know what answer I made to my 
mother ¢”’ 

‘“ We should like to know,” answered my father. 

“Well, then—here it is, word for word: * My dear mother, 
I should be honored in becoming M. Owen’s son-in-law ; 
he has been a great lawyer, and his honorable character is 
worth all the millions I possess. Madame de Remonville 
is charming and quite capable of turning a sound head ; 
but she is the widow of a man who was not pleasing to 
me, and I should have some difficulty in forgetting that 
circumstance, The thing might not be impossible, how- 
ever, if I was passionately in love with her; she has not 
encouraged me to fall in love, for she is a coquette, though 
all in honor, and I am afraid of this shade of female char- 
The woman I could love 
must be quite the opposite; she must be simple, calm, 
reserved; she must resemble a person I have seen only 
three times, but who presents 1o my eyes an image of 
the good, the lovely, the true. A young woman kind in 
manner, but with immense moral courage; a child who has 
immolated herself for the good of others, who, in the epi- 
demic exposed her own life a hundred times, after having 
ruined herself to save the honor of a name borne by a 


acter, having suffered from it. 


sister.’ ’ 
I wished to interrupt Lord Osborn, and bring him back 
to the question. 
“T am quite in order,’ 


9 


he said. “This young girl 
does not desire to be noticed; on the contrary, she desires 
to pass unobserved in her little gray dress, which does not 
disguise the natural and irresistible grace of her person. 
She avoids eclat, and disdains our false pleasures. Her 
mind is absorbed in tenderness for her family. 
educated—artist and poet. In fine, to paint her as she is, 
I would mention one last trait. While all others were 
dancing and singing, heedless of poor Madame d'Ortosa, 
and fearful even to think about her, Miss Owen opened 
the sanctuary of her charity, and became her physician and 
nurse. It is to that angelic and most superior person I] 
would address myself if I had the smallest hope of being 


She is 


encouraged,” 

This unexpected conclusion moved my father, who grasp- 
ed our visitor’s hand without being able to reply, but in- 
vited me by a look to answer. 

I put forward my hand to Lord Osborn, “ T appreciate 
the honor you do me. Iam touched by theesteem you ex- 
press for me. We will keep the secret of this proceeding ; 
and that you may be sure of me I tell you the one secret 
I have loved a person whom I have voluntar- 


ily renounced; it will be impossible for me ever_to love 


of my life. 


another.” 

Lord Osborn raised my hand to his lips, saying that this 
straightforward answer only increased his esteem and _ re- 
My father was so surp ised that I made 
Lord Osborn did not ask the 
slightest question, nor did he affect any useless regrets ; 
but he retired manifesting a real affection, and I may say 
that his withdrawal was in the best taste. 


spect for me. 
him a sign to keep silence, 


‘Miss Owen, I cannot leave a fear and a chagrin in a 
heart like yours. 
makes you uneasy, and I would not have her compromised 
She likes my house, and my mother 
would be mortified if she did not remain with us till the 
end of our fete. I pleaded bu-iness this morning when I 
left Francbois and I hinted at a journey. I resolved in 
case you should not accept me not to return. I leave at 
once for London and I shall not return until your sister 
has returned to you,” 


‘Your sister’s presence in my house 


even involuntarily. 


After his departure, in answer to my father’s remarks, I 
said: ‘What! would you have me carry off a marriage 
coveted by my sister ¢ 
ble between us 


That would be a breach irrepara- 
Don't regret my sacrifice; it is not one, 


——— a 


[could not lead the vain life of Lord Osborn and his 
mother.” 

Papa and I went out for a walk, taking little Sarah with 
us. It chanced that we took the path to the Dames de 
Mense. This was the very anniversary of the day on 
which I had seen Abel. On reaching the spot where I 
had heard Abel play La Demoiselle, what was my surprise 





-0 find an enormous bouquet of the rarest flowers laid at 
| the precise spot where I had been sitting with little Sarah 
when Abel made his appearance. ‘ Why, this is for you, 
my dear; here is your name on the ribbon,” said my fa- 
ther. 

I went 
He said he had seen a working man 
leave it there an hour ago; he had intended to bring it up 
to me in the evening. 


Whence this homage? Abel was too far away. 


to the old gardener. 


“There is nothing to be surprised 
about; you are so good that the poor people would do any- 
thing to give you pleasure.” 

“Only the flowers must come from Lord Osborn’s con- 
servatories, Do you know Lord Osborn ?” 

“Oh, yes; he has been here several times and asked me 
where Mile, Sarah walked and what places she preferred.” 
This 
little event, in which my imagination detected Abel’s hand, 
troubled me. 


I took the flowers home and set them in a vase. 


Ada came over to see us and exclaimed : 
“Why! here’s the betrothal bouquet !” 
“Explain yourself,” Isaid, ‘Can you tell me whence 
I declare I know nothing about it.” 

“Will you assure me that Lord Osborn was not here 
yesterday? Now declare.” 

‘“T saw him. 
agitated ?” 


this bouquet comes ? 


Does that offend you, that you seem so 


“He asked you in marriage. I know all about it. 
His mother told me. Two or three days ago she insisted 
on my marrying her son. 
earnest. 


IT laughed at her. She was in 
I was obliged to tell her that I might not refuse 
him, Now, to-day, she says that her son has gone away. 
It was my sister that he wanted to marry. All this pro- 
cedure seemed so absurd that I ran over here immediately. 
But I shall only stop twenty-four hours. I don’t want to 
keep Lord Csborn away from home, though I am mortally 
annoyed. I have been made a plaything of, and insulted. 
Lord Osborn paid me marked attentions. Everybody com- 
plimented me. 


sister. 


It is annoying to have such a beautitul 
She is so intelligent and so virtuous that she has 


only to show her face to supplant you on the spot. I shall 
go to Paris. I shall set up my own establishment. I have 


become acquainted with such good society at Francbois I 
shall get introduced at Court. I shall be the fashion.” 
Nothing could shake her determination; she was in 
earnest. My father assured her that I had refused Lord 
Osborn. This only made her more angry. 


It was an affront even to her. 


I was a fool. 
I had a mania for sacrifice, 
as even she was a tyrant and domestic scourge. Of course 
she would have been annoyed at the marriage, but she 
recognized its ultimate advantages. 
this system of burying herself. 


She revolted against 


She immediately began packing up. WhenTI saw her 
folding away Sarah's clothes, those pretty little things 
that I had made with so much pains, I asked her whether 
she really meant to take the child.” 

“Hold your tongue! Thanks to your spoiling my child. 
I pass for a bad mother; one of the most odious things in 
the world. Oh, I know all about it. I don’t mean to 
quit my children, I tell you—never. They shall follow me 
everywhere. They are my own, and I forbid you to follow 
me, for whenever they see Miss Owen at my side it will be, 
‘There, that is the true mother; that is she; she plays 
Cinderella; her sister dances while she rocks the cradle,’ ” 

This was crushing, but tears, reproaches, supplications 
were all in vain. My sister's self-love was wounded. The 
child cried so bitterly at leaving me that I was obliged to 
go out of the house and stop my ears until I thought she 
was gone. At the end of the day I came back. I was 
afraid my people would be uneasy, else I could have 
stopped all night. My maid wept on seeing me return, 
and even my father’s dog would not take his food. I went 
up-stairs into the children’s room, and the desolation and 
disorder redoubled my sorrow. Sarah's little bed empty, 
the baby’s cradle empty, the toys thrown about, flowers 
tossed over the carpet, a little shoe, forgotten, on a chair; 
it seemed as if brigands had broken in and carried off 
everything worth taking. 
down into the garden. 


When the day came I went 
I wandered along the paths which 
lead down to the river, and I sat down on the bench where 
[ had received Abel's vows of affection. I was at the end 
of all my strength. I fell on the ground, and with head 
resting on the bench I wept as -nly people do weep who 
have struggled with all their force against despair and find 
themselves at last crushed down and vanquished. Nature 
sympathized with me, for the wind, driving the leaden 
clouds along, sighed out plaintive moans, and dashes of 
rain disturbed the gloomy waters. 

[ felt myself encircled intwo strong but gentle urms. 





Abel raised me up and pressed me to his heart. He, too, 


was crying and sobbing with so much energy that I forgot 
all my resistance in thanks for his pity, and for the sense 
of refuge against the horrors of life. 

‘“T know everything,” he said; “I have been in hiding 
here this week. 
tion. 


I know ail your goodness and self-devo- 
I know Lord Osborn’s rejected offer, your sister’s 
cruelty and departure. I know now that you are alone in 
the world, and I offer myself to you, no longer as jianee, 
but as your devoted friend. I shall go away no more, 
Sarah, for there is nobody that shall make you suffer on 
my account. As for Mlle. D’Ortosa it needed no sacrifice 
toreturn to you; but I was very culpable in allowing my- 
self to be influenced by curiosity in seeking her acquaint- 
ance. I ought to have known the mischief that she would 
do. Your decision was perfectly just. 
Italy, as you were told. 


I did not go to 
I hired a cottage near Nouville, 
and I set myself in three months’ solitude to ascertain 
whether I was a brute beast, a slave to my senses, or 
whether I was an unfortunate, whom the success and the 
excitement of my art made a prey to fancies and wild chi- 
meras, I found in myself the tenderness which I always 
knew to be there. Iam not worthy of you, but I am sure 
that I can live only for you, and it would be better not to 
live at all than to live without you. I have bought a cot- 
age within ten minutes’ rail from here. I shall wait, with- 
out annoying you, until your father returns from his escort 
on your sister. I am studying. 
Nouville. 


I am taking lessons from 
He has explained to me how the written word 
can convey truth and feeling as well as music can do. I 
am already able to write letters to you. You shall see 
that I can be fixed and transformed, and perhaps in time, 
when you know that I live only for you, you will pardon 
me,” : 

I did not answer him. He resumed: 
You think 
only of your own griefs and I am foolish to talk of my 


‘My repentance seems useless to you now. 


hopes. In your moments of distressspeak tome of your 
sufferings. I will forget mine. I will go after the child 


and kidnap her, if necessary, or I will compel her mother 
to come back. Shall I start at once?” 

No,” said I, “my sister is right, and possibly in her 
anger the idea of maternal duty may have come up. It 
would not be for the child's happiness to be divided be- 
tween us. I have resolved to be calm and to submit. I 
shall have strength of mind since you are here.” 

“What do you say, Sarah?” and he seized my hands. 
Am I then something in your life?” 

* You are everything. How could you doubt it ?” 

In a few weeks I shall be his wife. 


se 
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CITY OF BATAVIA AND MEDWAY COLONY. 


ee ee 


The Medway Colony, on the Eastern coast of Georgia, is 
designed (as far as locating residences is concerned) on the 
same plan as the far-famed capital of Java, which is said to 
bethe hacdsomest city in the werld. It was from the 
latter viciuity that the Ramie plants (Bohemeria Tennacis- 
sima) were brought to this country. The new Batavia 
unites all that is advantageous in a sanitary point of view, 
wito oriental splendor. Each residence, painted white, is 
placed one hundred feet back from the avenue or street, the 
intervening space being filled with fruit and ornamental 
trees, all literally alive with birds. Each house has a piazza 
in front, where lounges, ottomans and bammocks of the 
nicest description furnish luxurious comfort. The climate 
is mild, and even in summer the heat is tempered by the 
sea breezes. 

The general temperature throughout the year is, bowever, 
considerably higher in Batavia than in Medway, the former 
having an average of 82 Farent., while the latter has61. This 
is equaled by Sacramento, Cal., but is three degrees higher 
thao the City of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This Southern colony presents strong inducements to ail 
perscns who are seek pg a milder climate than our 1 orth- 
ern region cau furnish, especially for the wiuter montbs. 
It is peculiarly favorable to pulmonary complaints, debility, 
or even old age. There is good tishing at Medway—plenty 
of oysters, bass, drum-lish. ete., for the place is located upon 
a salt-water river. The inhabitants are few, but mostly 
Northerv, and they appreciate deer and wild turkeys, and 
enjoy hunting. Savannab may be reached in one bour ly 
railroad. 

The building sites are one hundred feet front (on shaded 
avenues), and two hundred feet deep, equal to eight cily 
lots. A “site” does not equal $100, while the farm-linds, 
some cleared and some in yellow pine, are rated at $10 per 
acre, 

It may be added that the German city of New Braunfels, 
on the Coural, Texas, is on the same model. 
tion of this place will be piven later. 

The trip by first-class steamships, or railroad, from New 
York, can be made between two and three days. Fare, $10 
to $25. 

The latter part of September being the best season to 
settle in the South, an immediate selection of building lots 
is urged. 


A full descrip- 


Be careful what you wiite to married women; between a 
correspondent and @ co-respondent there is only the differ- 





ence ofa letter. 
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THE PAULISTS AND THEIR FOUNDER. 


BY E. V. B. 

On Fifty-ninth street, between Ninth and Tenth ave- 
nues, stands the church and monastery of St. Paul. The 
place is known to the world of New Yorkers as the ‘* House 
of the Paulist Fathers.” Whoever comes to New York 
and is thrown in contact with the most intellectual classes 
of Catholics is sure to hear of this church and monastery 
and Father Hecker, its founder, 

It isa handsome stone structure, built in modern Roman- 
esque style, surrounded by beautiful grounds and com- 
manding a view of Central Park. Among the bright 
flower parterres within the inclosure can frequently be 
seen, tending and watering the plants or culling flowers for 
the altars, the black cassocked forms of the high-bred, intel- 
lectual priests and monks, whose home and headquarters are 
here, They are all, with two or three exceptions, converts 
to Catholicity ; they are all men of culture and men whose 
vaulting ambition and aims would be high and daring 
were they not moulded to the nobler end of. self-sacrifice, 
They are men to whom the religion of Jesus has become 
the romance of their lives. Most of them are from fami- 
lies of ample means, whose sons could command the usual 
gratifications of young Americans of the wealthier classes : 
but who have forsaken every ordinary ambition for the 
nobler one of treading the thorny path of self-abnegation 
as soldiers of the Cross. The columns of that able periodi- 
eal, The Catholic World, are filled, or largely supplied, by 
the suggestive ideas of these priests. Their Superior is its 
editor and also the Director of the Catholic Publication 
Society. He is the popular and renowned Father Hecker, 
the brother of George and John Hecker, two men whose 
names in Wall street or at the Stock Exchange or Gold 
Room are as well known as that of Vanderbilt or Fisk or 
A. T, Stewart, and whose large fortunes were made by the 
same indomitable perseverance that have 
crowned their brother's high endeavor with the only suc- 


energy and 
cess he coveted, the monk’s cowl and cassock and the self- 
sacrifice demanded for the monastery cell. But readers 
who take note of the important events transpiring at the 
present day will observe the fact that the ancient church 
is putting American machinery into her ark of the centu- 
ries, and they will recognize the hand of one master-mind 
in the work, and in that mind the cool German intellect of 
Isaac Hecker. Some of this American machinery is the 
stolen thunder of the Protestant press. 


The four-page 
tract as the companion of the steamboat 


ride they have 
used most effectively; the Sunday school, with its inspir- 
ing hymns, is another; the lecture room is another :—and 
what is the consequence of this progressive activity and 
adaptation to the wants of the age? Converts from the 
highest class of thinkers are turning Romeward every 
year, It is not so much the number as the quality of the 
converts which the Old Church is making that aston- 
ishes us, 


Let us hear what James Parton says about this won- 
drous Paulist Order: 


“This community, in one important particular, differs from 
other Catholic orders—it exacts no special vows of its mem- 
bers. Father Hecker is an American, a patriotic American, 
an American who believes in American principles—in short, 
he is what we used to call a good Jeffersonian Democrat. 
Being that in polities, he desires to be it also in religion ; for 
he is of opinion that a proposition which is true at the polls 
cannot be false before the altar. Jefferson says, All men are 


equals. True, says this American priest, because they are all 
brothors. Jefferson says, Man is capable of self-government. 


True, adds Father Hecker, for man is made in the image of 
his Creator. This Paulist Community, therefore, is conduct- 
ed on American principles : “the door opens both ways ;” 
no man remains a moment longer than he chooses; and every 
inmate is as free in all his works and ways as a son is in the 
well-ordered house of a wise father. 

What a powerful engine is this! Suppose the six ablest 
and highest Americans were living thus, freed trom all 
worldly cares, in an agreeable, secluded abode, yet near the 
centre of things, with twelve zealous, gifted young men to 
help and cheer them, a thousand organizations in the coun- 
try to aid in distributing their writings, and in every town a 
spacious edifice and an eager audience to hang upon their 
lips, what could they nol effect in a lifetime of well-direct- 
ed work? Father Hecker lives so remote from the worldly 
anxieties, that he did not know the amount of his own salary 
until Ttold him. That is not in his department. He has 
nothing to think of but his work. 

* Father Hecker and his colleagues propose to convert us 
by convincing our reason. There is nothing which they 
deny with so much emphasis and vehemence as the common 
assertion, that the Roman Catholic Church demands of man 
the submission or abdication of his reason. Father Hecker, 
in his spirited and eloquent little book entitled “ The Aspira- 
tions of Nature,” is particularly strong upon this point. 
“Man has no right to surrender his judgment,” he tells us. 
“ Endowed with free-will, man has no right to yield up his 
liberty. Reason and free-will constitute man a responsible 
being, and he has no right to abdicate his independence. 
Judgment, Liberty, Independence, these are divine and in- 
alienable gifts; and man cannot renounce them if he would.” 
Again he says: “ Religion is a question between God and the 
soul. No human authority, therefore, has any right to enter 
ifs sacred sphere. very man Was made by his Creator lo do 
his OMT thinking " 
abject as the submission of the eternal interests of the soul to 
the private authority or dictation of any man or body of 
men, whatever may be their titles.” And again: “ Reasona. 


ble religious belief does not supplant Reason, nor diminish | 
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its exercise, but presupposes its activity, extends its bounda- 
ries, elevates and ennobles it by applying its powers to the 
highest order of truth.’ And once more: “ There are sev- 
eral primary, independent and authoritative sources of truth. 
Among others, and the first, is Reason.” These passages are 
in curious contrast to the wild denunciations of human Rea- 
son in which Luther indulges, and which Father Hecker 
quotes only to condemn: “ Reason, you are a silly, blind 
fool ;” “ Reason is the Devil’s bride, a pretty strumpet,” ete. 

Our Paulist friends, too, are the furthest possible from be- 
ing alarmed at the discoveries of science; for they do not 
insist on the literal infallibility of the books composing the 
Bible. They would not feel that either the Church or the 
public morals were in danger if a bishop on the other side of 
the globe should catch Moses tripping in his arithmetic. 
With them, it is the Cuurcnu that is infallible—i. e., the col- 
lected, deliberately uttered moral sense of mankind, enlight- 
ened by the Author of it, and which is therefore for individuals 
the supreme, unerring conscience. Galileo would be in no 
danger nowadays if his discoveries should appcar to cast a 
reflection upon the statement that Joshua commanded the 
the sunand moon to stand still and they obeyed him. “ The 
geologist,” observes Father Hecker, in one of his most elo- 
quent passages, “may dig deep down into the bowels of the 
earth till he reaches the intensest heats; the naturalist may 
decompose matter, examine with the microscope what escapes 
our unaided observation, and unveil to our astonished gaze 
the secrets of nature; the astronomer may multiply his lenses 
till his ken reaches the empyrean heights of heaven ; the his- 
torian may consult the annals of nations, and unriddle the 
hieroglyphics of the monuments of bygone ages; the moralist 
may expose the most delicate folds of the human heart, and 
probe it to its very core; the philosopher may, with his criti- 
cal faculty, observe and define the laws which govern man’s 
sovereign reason,—and Catholicity is not alarmed! Catho- 
licity invokes, encourages, solicits your boldest efforts; for at 
the end of all your earnest researches you will find that the 
fruit of your labors confirm her teachings, and that your gen- 
uine discoveries add new gems to the crown of truth which 
encircles her heaven-inspired brow.” 

How interesting to observe the noble heart endowing with 
its own nobleness whatever it loves! How resistless the in- 
fluence of this large and free America, which transfigures all 
things and persons into a likeness of itself !’— Atlantic Monthly, 
of May, 1868. 


But let us see where the founder of this truly progressive 
and American Order of Priests was trained for the work in 
which we find him engaged, the establishment of a com- 
munity whose aim is to make the printing press the auxiliary 
of the faith and exponent of the stately decorums and sym- 
bolic ceremonies of Rome; for no one will deny that those 
decorums and ceremonies are essentially Roman in their 
origin and character. 

Isaac Hecker was a young baker 
rents were German. 
affectionate in 


of New York; his pa- 
The family was estimable, virtuous and 
The three brothers. 
George, John and Isaac, were deeply attached to each other, 


their characteristics. 


and began business at an early age together as bakers, work- 





ing at their own kneading-troughs and ovens. But Isaac 
was not a man to keep his mind from embracing the whole 
wide range of human thought while making out at his loaves. 
He nailed his Algebra to the wall above his trough, that he 
might train his intellect while at But this train- 
ing was for the purpose of assisting him in the solution of 
the ever-recurring thoughts, What is man? Whence came 
he? Where is he going? What isit he should do? Has 
any truly noble soul, man or woman, ever escaped such 
queries as these, or fled from them when they came? No, 
and sv we find Isaac Hecker, not long after this, forsaking 
his lucrative business and making his appearance among the 
noble seekers of wisdom at Brook Farm. Here, with Haw- 
thorne and Curtis, C. A. Dana and Ripley, he speculated upon 
the tond delusion of arranging their lives upon a better sys- 
tem of society than that with which they found themselves 
surrounded. But after nine months abode among them he 
left, no wiser or better off or nearer the solution of his prob- 
lem than when he came. He experimented farther with 
Thoreau with no better success ; returned to his brothers 
and their business still no happier or wiser. Strange to say, 
a controversy of a very heated character, and violent attacks 
upon the Catholic Church first led him to consider the claims 
of Rome to a hearing. He had been brought up with ex- 
tremely liberal ideas by his Presbyterian father and Methodist 
mothcr, so, with no deep prejudices to overcome, it is not sur- 
prising that he should become one of an organization afford- 
ing him the most boundless field for the practice of that de- 
votion to a “cause” for which his ardent soul burned. He 
was living with Thoreau, in Massachusetts, when the decis- 
ion that Rome and Reason could be reconciled was made in 
his mind. 
enthusiasm with which he communicated his decision to his 
friend is now unabated at nearly fifty yeurs of age. 
found he had a “ vocation,” as it is termed. 


his work. 


He soon 
Lie became a 
priest, and finally, in Germany, in a Redemptorist monastery, 
completed his novitiate, and entered that austere order as a 
monk. But he was destined for a new and peculiar work in 
the service of the ancient Church. He eventually withdrew 
from the Redemptorist Order with several other Americans, 
mostly New Englanders. These monks, with Father Hecker 
at their head, founded the first New orpeER of the Church in 
the New World. The sanction of the Pope and Archbishop 





was obtained, and the Paulists began their work, They pro- 
cured a small piece of land and began preaching and begging 
for their House and Order. Twelve years have rolled away 
since then, and the success of their seen in the 
handsome church and monastery on Fifty-ninth street which 


mission is 





And again: “ There is no degradation so | 


we noticed in the commencement of this article. 

| But who compose the congregations that crowd the pews 
'tand cisles of the Church of St. Paul? Unlike the congrega 
'gons of most Catholic churches in our city which are made 











en 


are mostly Americans, and a large proportion are ‘converts. 

The jest is frequently made among the gay Catliolic belles of 
the city, that all the Catholic ladies who have married Prot- 
estant husbands take pews at St. Paul’s. Flere is frequently 
seen Fernando Wood, whose present wife is a devoted Catho- 
lic. Roswell C. Hatch and Professor Mulvany, of Columbia 


,* 


College; Lawrence Kehoe, the publisher of the Cathole 
World ; and Dennis Sadlier, of the 7ia/ef, are memb rs of 
the congregation on Easter Sunday and the great festivals 
of the Church, or when it is known that Father Hecker or 
Father Hewitt is to preach; while Matthew Byrnes, the 
great millionaire house-builder; Judge Connolly, Matthew 
T. Brennan, Dr. Rayborg, of the late Rebel army; Dr. Charles 
Carrol Lee, of the Federal army ; Daniel Shannon and Super- 
visor O'Day are regular pew holders. McMasters, the spir- 
ited able editor of the Freeman's Journal, occupies & 
front pew near the altar, and here on every Sunday and all 
Church holidays is seen this devout and zealous convert from 


and 


Scotch Presbyterianism, worshiping with trus Catholic zeal 
before an altar of Roman magnificence, served by*a priest, 
himself a convert, celebrating the mystery: of the mass in 
Roman vestments and in a Latin service. 

Briefly have we sketched the career of the Paulists and 
their founder to the present day. What they may be and 
what accomplish in the future of America is to be seen ; but 
it would take no prophet to predict that no slight or con- 
temptible results may be expected from the trained intellects 
of seven American minds, disciplined by rules based upon 
the experience of centuries, and adapted by American inge- 
nuity to the wants of the age. Already have they attracted 
fifteen or twenty young Americans as students for the priest- 
hood to the cloistered seclusion of their monastery, and their 
influence and popularity among the intellectual classes of 
America bids fair to equal that of the Dominicans, Francis- 
cans or Jesuits of the past of Europe. 
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THE NEW AND TRUE DEMOCRACY. 
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New York, Aug. 9, 1870. 
WoopnvuLy & CLAFLIN’s WEERLY: 

In your last issues I bave noticed that you speak of a new 
and true Democracy. It is a refreshing—idea new and true» 
as against old and false. Hereis a distinct issue. The new 
and true (Young) Democracy of New York should—so your 
last issue says—-lay the corner stone of the future governs 
ment of the world, of which this ¢ ty shall be the centre and 
capital. In this season of crumbling governments and pro- 
phetie consclidations, and of disintegrating parties, this is 
a happy thought. New York bid good by to the Democratic 
party (old) long since, nor has Democracy a stone even left 
here to rest upon. All of party and of power there 1s rests 
upon “ Big Six” and on the curbstones. They have a pat. 
euted machine, by means of which that old savage, Tam- 
mauy, takes the scalpsof all who have a thought beyond 
the law of its existence. 

Tammany is a word of seven letters, and there are an 
equal number of braves having the machine in charge; all 
others outside are barbarians, who yell and “go it blind.’ 
These run the machine while tLe braves mde. The eity 
finds the lubricant. Things bave run this way very long, 
and have produced at least seven satisfied men. Why do 
you come forward with new and true Democracy to disturb 
them in their peaceful slambers?) Tue politicians at Wash- 
ington have run the national Government until we have no 
ships, no commerce, and no money with which to pay the 
evormous debt, but a sufficiency of everythivg to satisfy the 
maw of all kinds of speculators, and why should New York 
be behind Washington % 

New York is the centre, financially, commercially and in- 
tellectually, of America. It is destined to be the 
centre, in all respects, for the world. All New Yorkers be- 
heve so, and will, if permitted, make it so; but then old 
things must become “ rew,” and fale things must hecome 
“true,” and ‘the machine must be laid aside, so that the 
heart of humanity and the impulses of philanthropy ean 


proper 


| find expression among the people, and our city be ratse i in 


He was then twenty-three years of age, and the | 


its course, upward and onward, until a new birthsony of 
promise shall reverberate through the world, assuring all 
that New York is not only open for all to enter into her mn- 
nicipality, but that she will teceive them into a centre of 


| civilization which requires all to equally co-operate politi. 


cally and inteilectually for the happ ness of society and of 


'the human race, and thereby prove that she has a higher 


up largely of our Irish citizens, the worshipers at St. Paul's | 


conception of government, municipal, national or universal, 
than the cowardly surrender of all political power, thought 
and action, into the hands of the private political club of 
Tammany. 

If your “ new’ 


and “ true” 
people from their lethargy, and give usa Democracy of the 
people and for the people, if men and women of thonght, 
character and refinement, will give impulse to so noble a 
conception, then New York will indeed be what she shoald 
be—a city of learning in the light of reason, charity and 


Democracy will rouse the 


enterprise, above all other cities—an example of moral 
purity, and not a dark shelter for crime and the theatre of 
lawless passions which she now is. 

The growing and irresistible influence of women in publie 
affairs may elevate politics above the mere struggle among 
men for place and spuil. It may transplant the power from 
the clique of the bar-room to thie 


‘ 


intellectual forum. It 
may make refinement a necessity of success instead of coarse 
vulgarity. 


, 


If such be the advent of the *“‘ new" and 
Democracy, God speed to it. 


true’ 
Au revoir. 
LAPLUME. 
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THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 





WHO ARE REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN? 
When we ask this question it is with the view to bring 

the minds of the present to a calm consideration of what 
itis that constitutes representative woman. We take it 
that the word representative means the best representa- 
tives of her sex in all general things; and that best means 
those who accomplish the most for individual and general 
good. Napoleon once replied that she is the greatest 
woman who bears the most children. We take it that a 
woman may be very great in this special sense and still be 
very small in all general senses. Even in this special re- 
spect the woman that bears the greatest number of chil- 
dren can not be considered the greatest woman. But if 
we add a modifying clause and say that she is the greatest 
woman who bears the largest number of the most perfect 
children, we should come much nearer expressing the true 
greatness of woman in this special sense than Napoleon 
did. 

‘Tis true that the special and distinctive feature of 
woman is that of bearing children, and that upon the ex- 
ercise of her functions in this regard the perpetuity of the 
race depends. It is also true that those who pass through 
life failing in this special feature of their mission, cannot 
be said to have lived to the best purposes of woman's life. 
But while maternity should always be considered the most 
holy of all the funetions woman is capable of, it should 
not be lost sight of in devotion to this, that there are as 
various spheres of usefulness outside of this for woman as 
there are for man outside of the marriage relation. If the 
same line and process of reasoning is allowed outside of 
the marriage relations that obtains within, then it is ob- 
vious that woman has an equal mission with man in all 
things that go to make up a useful and a profitable life. 
Unless woman is an inferior being in the scale of creation 
to man, we hold it to be a self-evident truth that she is 
his equal in all that pertains to life, and that any assum p- 
tion of superiority over her by man is as purely tyrannical 
and arbitrary as assumption of authority by man over man 
is. The denial of equality then, in any sphere of life to 
woman, by man, irremediably stamps him as the tyrant to 
the extent of such denial, and equally stamps her as the 
slave to the same extent. We hold it to be an undeniable 
and incontrovertable proposition that all the special ills 
woman is the victim of, as distinguished from man, are the 
result of the withholding from her—the denial to her—of 
equality in all respects. Why is there one scale of justice 
in which prostitution is weighed and its representatives 
condemned, and scales of an entirely different balance in 
which licentiousness is weighed and its representatives 
judged? It is because the inferiority of woman in the 
scale of independence makes her subservient to the con- 
ditions that she may thereby obtain what man, by his 
superior and self-assumed position, can obtain by different 
methods, She is the slave of the conditions man imposes 
upon her, and this is true, though, perhaps, in a less de- 
gree, of very many who are not in the above condition. 
What proportion of marriages are marriages of conveni- 
ence; and what proportion of married life only differs 
from prostitution by having the consent and approval of 
law, which can neither produce nor maintain that law, 
which should alone be the basis of all marriage. Why 
are not men prostitutes; and why do they not live upon 
the sale of themselves as women do? It is because the 
demand for money is from the other side. Were men in 
the forced condition of inferiority women are, prostitution 
would be reversed and men would become the prostitutes 
and women the respected libertines, whom no contact with 
man could so defile but that they would be received and 
acknowledged in the best society, and she who had ruined 
the most men would be the special favorite among the in- 
ferior sex. 

Political equality is the equality that woman lacks, and 
the having of which will remove all those special deficiencies 
that place her at the foot of the scale of importance. When 
those who have gained independence enough and have 
solved the problem of inequality come out and demand for 
themselves and their sex the right to determine their own 
conditions, and for it are called all the abusive names op- 
posers can rally and fling at them, it is but natural that 
these should be hurled back in the teeth of their progenitors 
with a vehemence which conscious equality must feel. Who 
shall speak for her who demands the right of suffrage and 
say that she is not a “good woman and true?” Such rep- 
resentatives of fossilized humanity ought to be well pre- 
served, that coming generations might look upon them 
and wonder that they could have existed in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. But when we are reminded, 
even as jocose illustration, that there are people in certain 
remote counties still regularly voting for Andrew Jackson 
for President, we shonld not be utterly lost in amazement 
at such instanses of arrogance and ignorance as the de- 
nunciation of woman who mikes political speeches and 
desires to vote, as base and false. 


their own conditions equally with man is the want in 
which all the ills of the sex, as contradistinguished from 
the ills of man, germinate and flourish; and that women 
‘an never arise to a plane of equality in anything until 
this determining power is accorded to them by those who, 
for purely selfish motives, now withhold it to themselves 
and make use of the power thus arbitrarily possessed 
This is the root of the evil, and they are “the representa- 
tive women” of the day and age who boldly face the op- 
posing hosts and lay the axe to the root of the evil with a 
relentless persistence. 


cam a re ee 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE—A BIBLE DOCTRINE. 

Let it be distinctly understood that, in advocating uni- 
versal suffrage independent of sex or color we would by no 
means desite to emancipate woman from a single duty de- 
volving upon her as an immortal being. Every precept of 
Christianity bearing upon her duties we would advocate. 
We would bave wives obey their husbands. We would 
never deny that woman is “the weaker vessel.” Bnt by 
these admissions we would never imply that human laws 
should be framed binding women to a condition implying 
weakness or blind slavery. The obedience we would have 
women render their busbands we insist should be a matter 
ot conscience, and decided privately between the married 
parties, not enforced by law. It should be a loving service, 
vot a painful surrender, made without affection and un. 
sanctioned by reason. That man is a barbarian who would 
exact or desire more tuan this rational obedience. We 
would be perfectly willing to take the literal rendering of 
Holy Wiit. There is not a live in the Book that enjoirs any 
other doctrive or idea than the one we have advanced. The 


| very fact that wives are enjoined to be obedient to their 


husbands proves that no Jaw under the old dispensation 
bound them to that obedience. It was then, and should be 
now, regarded as a matter of conscience to be regulated by 
spiritual direction, not legal or civil authority. 

Woman is the “‘ weaker vessel,” and men need never fear 
that any laws can emancipate her from her generally phys- 
ical and mental incapacity to enter all fields of labor, or 
usefulness, or ambition, as their competitor. The exceptional 
cases only prove the rule. The exceptional cases prove the 
necessity and duty of giving the sex the fnllest scope for 
the development of their powers. Would we bind down ali 
women by laws from entering the arena of politics when we 
are sure that but few, very few, would ever take advantage 
of the largest \iberty that might be granted to them in this 
particular? Shall we say that the being who brings our 
cbildren into the world and trains them for future useful- 
ness shall not be permitted to study the science of pulitics, 
or that she shall study it only as an outsider having no part 
in the matter? Is not experience the best teacher in all 
sciences? Shall we deny to her who is to train the budding 
thought of our sons and daughters the chance of pursuing 
this highest of studies by the best of methods, namely, that 
of her own experience ? 

Again, since she is the weaker vessel, shall we deny her 
the protection of the ballot and of making laws for her own 
government, while we insist that the weakness of the Afri- 
can should be defended by this powe:fal means of protec- 
tion. You say that nature points out her sphere. Then 
why not trust to nature to regulate and define the limits of 
that sphere. Why prove that you fear nature bas not suffi- 
ciently enslaved her, by making laws binding ber fetters 
more closely than nature herself does. For nature some- 
times violates her laws and lays them aside to create a Joan 
of Arc, a Catherine of Russia, an Elizabeth of England, a 
Grace Darling, an Anna Dickinson, a Susan Anthony, a Cady 
Stauton, a Florence Nightingale, or a Victoria Wooihull, 
for some particular purpose. Shall we make laws despite 
the plain teachings conveyed in such cases as these, binding 
all women to what most women are bound by nature, the 
little narrow round of duties that belong to a less enlarged 
development? Shame upon our boasted progress and civil- 
ization when such prejudices still enslave men’s minds. 
They are blinded by them to their truest, best interests. 
For whatever elevates woman must elevate her natural 
head, her lord and master. 

We know that no true woman, no Christian woman at 
least, will object to this last expression. There is no wo. 
man, be her intellectual development what it may. but 
must feel her nature improved, elevated and exalted by 
rendering that homage to man—God’s noblest creation— 
that is hisdue. Yes,in confessing that she—the woman— 
was made for the man, not the man made for the woman. 
But let us pot be misunderstood. This does not imply tnat she 
was made to be his blind unquestioniog slave, the toy of bis 
leisure moments, the petted but degraded object of his un. 
disciplined passions, the obedient puppet who would obey 
his behests, even if that obedience led to sin and crime. 
There are some commands that husbaids unworthy of the 
name might give, that no intelligent and conscientious 
woman would dare obey. 

The principle involved is simply this: Man should be 
worthy by bis creation and development to command, and 
whenever he is, and only then, should he be obeyed as lord 
and master. None but silly, weak, vain and improperly de- 
veloped women ever object to renderiog homage and obe- 
dience where they are really due. 

If che mght of s affrage were made universal, ard men and 
women were properly educated, at the same time as to their 
positions and duties toward each other, and if men would but 





It seems, then, that the wanting of the power to control 


be true to nature and themselves, the effect would be to har- 


monize ratherthan agitate the domestic elements. Most 
men would simply find their votes duplicated. The dignity 
and tmportance of their position would be enhanced by the 
added dignity given their wives by the new privilege. 

It is to be regretted that the cause of woman's suffrage 
has heretofore been espoused by the indignant women 
shrieking free divorce, free love, free everything advocates. 
Phe question should be treated from an entirely different 
standpoint. It should be viewed as it really 1s, as one of 
the great reformsot the age. A reformintended and aiming 
to benefit men qnite as much as women. It is,1in fact, a 
great human rights question. 

We need tl] 6 heart and soul of woman, even more than her 
quick, intuitive intellect, in framing laws which shall pro- 
vide for ber in the responsibilities which devolve upon ber 
in this utilitarian and materialistic ave. Woman is now 
a worker, an earver of her bread by the sweat of her brow, 
as well as a bearer of children. Sbe bears about upon her 
frail body the double curse which fell separately upon the 
sexes when they were first banished from Eden. Let her 
decide, herself, at the ballot box and upon the floors of our 
legislatures, what remedies shall be applied through public 
sources for her when she sinks down in the unequal contest 
with man as a bread-winner. Much as we would urge her 
enfranchisement for the digoity it would confer upon her as 
a wife avd mother, still more would we urge it as giving us 
an auxilliary in legislating upon all questions that affect her 
as a worker, and as a sufferer from her unnatural condition 
as such. For we hold iS as an indisputable truth that 
woman as a workcr is always a sufferer, and that the largest 
liberty given her,socially and politically, cansot unmake 
the fact that, as arule, she cannot compete with man as a 
laborer; and if we wish to make her scmething more than 
the victim of unscrupulous and brutal men, we must legis- 
late for her as the weaker vessel forced into the ranks of labor. 

E. V. B. 


THE TRUTH OF THE *“ WOMAN QUESTION.” 


“One thing,” says M~. Mill, “‘ we may be certain of, that 
what is contrary to woman’s nature to Co, they never wall 
be made to do by simply giving their nature free olay. The 
anxiety of mankind to interfere in behalf of nature, for fear 
lest nature should not succeed in effecting its purpose, is an 
altogether unnecessary sulicitude. What women by nature 
cannot do, it is quite superfluous to forbid them doing. 
What they can do, but pot so wellasthe men who are their 
competitors, competion suffices to excuse them from, since 
nobody asks for protective duties and bouoties in favor of 
women; it is only asked that the present bounties and pro- 
tective dut es in favor of men should berecalled. If women 
have a greater natural inclination tor some things than for 
others, there is no need of laws or social inculeation to make 
the majority of them do the former in preference to tbe lat- 
ter. Whatever woman's services are most wauted for, the 
free play of competition will bold out the strovgest induce- 
ments to them ro undertake. And, asthe words imply, 
they are most wanted for the things for which they are most 
fit; by the apportionment of which, to them, the collective 
faculties of the two sexes can be applied, on the whole, 
with the greatest of valuable results.”—Demorest’s Monthly. 
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A Fifth-avenue lady, grown suddenly rich, sailed for 
Europe the other day, tor the purpose, as she avowed it, of 
having the portraits of her three children painted by the 
“old masters.” 


Seven Ohio girls, sisters, having no brothers, and whose 
parents were both confirmed invalids, went to Minnesota 
three years ago, pre-empted a tracr o° land under the Home- 
stead law and went to farming. They have done the most, 
of the work themselves, felling timber, buroing over the 
land, hauling the stumps, plowing, planting, etc. Toey 
were poor when they commenced, haviug only sufficient 
money to buy the implements and stock most urgently 
needed. Now they bave a fully stocked farm, are well oft, 
and support their aged invalid pareuts in great comfort. 
Several young farmers have made offers of marriage to the 
young women, bit they have been uniformly declined. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF HAMILTON.—The White Pine News 
of the 14th says: A party of our city matrons chartered a 
coach yesterday and packed it with themselves for a trip to 
Shermantown and vicinity. They called themselves a lunch 
party: but we have our own ideas about this. It looked 
very much as if this lunch busivess was a “ blind,” aud that 
the expedition is of a political character. Not a male cifi- 
zen, excepting the driver, was in the crowd, and be looked 
chop-fallen tbat he presented an unmistakable appearance 
of petticoat subjugation. If tbis is this secret and selfish 
way in which wowen are going to conduct the campaign, 
we shall countervail them. Meo’s rights may become a par- 
amount issae of such conducts as those 1s permitted to go 
on without let or hindrance. Luuch, forsooth ! 


A Miss Watson, of Bucks County, Penn., where the people 
are popularly supposed to be still voting for Jackson for 
President, hax recently cut a large numberof acres of grass 
and wheat, aud now proposes to cut torty acres of oats, Nat- 
urally enough,the Tribune likes this form of woman's rights. 
It smacks of farming, andis something to the purpose. We 
agree with the Trijune. But wehave a suggest:on to make 
to Miss Watsor; when she has cut her forty acres of ta 1e oats 
in Bucks County. Let her thrust her reaper into the edi- 
torial rooms of the Tribune, and cut down some of the wild 
oats which are cultivated there so assiduously. Ifshe would 
reap them all, she would do sowething worth telling about, 
aud eflect a much needed retorm et the fountain-heaa of 
what now proves to be the source of much twaddle. 


Indianapolis is infested by highway robbers, but a brave 
girlof that town recently outwitted one of them. She was 
returning home about dusk, aloue,in a buggy. She drove 
along leisurely, her horse dropping his head in a contented 
way. All at once a man jumped out from a corn-field near 
by and took her horse by the beaa. Sne looked at him in 
surprise. ‘“‘L would like to ride with yon miss,” he said to 
her. ‘Most anybody would,” she replied, surveying bim 
steadily. Tuxing the presence of mind for consent, he 
droppei the bridle reia aud took a step toward the carriage. 
That instant the beave girl touched her borse with the 
whip, giving the mao asharp cu! across the face, and before 
he could recover himself he was thrown down by the wheels 
of the buggy, which, with his inteaded victim, fast disap- 
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INFALLIBILITY. . 





] 


Rationalistic Decree of the Council of the : 


scientific Priesthood of the New Catholic 


Church, against the “Dogmatic” De- ‘ 
cree of the Ecumenical Council of 
the Old Catholic Church. t 


Primary Power and Perpetuity of the|' 
Leaders of Thought. , 


— —_—--- = a - } 
The Destiny of Humanity under the Evolution of Law, 
One and Unerring from the Infancy of Eden to 
the Advent of the In-coming Millennium. 


a nn ee - —_ 


Andrusius, Bishop (Episkopos), Servant of the Serv- 
ants of Truth, with the Approbation of the 
Integratistic Council, for a Perpetual 

Remembrance Hereof, 
The Eternal Principle of Truth and Goodness in the 
Soul of Things, working to the end of Man’s redemption 
from evil and suffering on earth, and in whatsoever other 
worlds, predetermined, from all Eternity, the ultimate estab- 
lishment of the New Catholic Church—-The Church of the 
Grand Reconciliation—The Millennial Church, on earth, 
and in Heaven and Hell—the Reign of God’s Truth in all 
Spheres; ‘in which Church as in the house of the living 
God ” all living intelligences shall be united in the rational 
perception of The Identity of Law in allspheres, and in the 
supremacy of Truth; for which reason Jesus Christ, ** be- 
fore he was glorified,’ proclaimed that the First or Old 
Catholic Church built on Peter was merely provisional, 
transitional and evanescent; making use of these sacred 
and blessed words: “I have many things to say unto you, 
And again: “ But when 
he (or it), the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide you 
into all truth.” 


but ye cannot bear them now.” 


Wherefore, even as he recognized the existence in the 
divine economy, of Different and Successive Dispensations, 
saying that God permitted to the Jews, because of “the 
hardness of their hearts,” things which by a higher and 
subsequent standard of truth were not permissible, so he 
himself instituted, for the childhood of Christianity, an 
unreasoning Church, which was to be transcended and 
superseded when he, the Spirit of Truth—the Modern 
“ He willed that there 
should be” successive Evolutions and Developments of 
the Truth, to the 
Moreover, to the end that the whole human family whom 


Scientific Spirit—should come, 


39 


“even consummation of the world. 
* God hath made of one blood” should come to be “ one 
and undivided,” and that the entire multitude of men may 
be brought into “‘oneness of faith and of communion 
through priests” and priestesses of The Truth, “ cleaving 
mutually to each other,” he placed * The Spirit of Truth ” 
above Peter and all the Apostles, ** and established in” it 
a perpetual principle of (this) Twotold Unity (Duism, 
Unism), “‘and a foundation,” visible to the reason, * in 
whose strength tue eternal temple might be built, and in 
whose firm faith the Church might rise upward until her 
summit reach the heavens,” 
* Now, seeing that in order to overthrow, if possible, 
the New Catholic Church, founded on “The Spirit of 
Truth,” the ‘* powers of ” Traditionary Superstition on 
every side, and * by a hatred which increases day by day,” 
are assailing her foundation, which was placed by God; 
We, therefore, for the preservation, the safety and the in- 
crease of the New ‘* Catholic flock,” and with the appro- 
bation of the “ Integral” Council, * have judged it necessary 
to set forth the doctrine which, accoraing to the” newest 
and most advanced knowledge of this intelligent age, and 
of the deepest thinkers and wisest of men, all honest in- 
vestigators “must believe and hold touching the institu- 
tion, the perpetuity and the nature of the sacred” arcana 
of Truth, “in which stand the power and strength of the 
entire ’’—that is to say, of the New and Integral Catholic 
“ Church,” and to explode and refute “ the contrary errors 
so hurtful to the” progress of the race, 


CHAPTER I. 

INSTITUTION OF 

“IN THE” DIscOVERY 
VERSAL UNITY OF SCIENCE AND LAw. 


‘ Pri- 
OF THE UNI- 


“Or THE THE” INTELLECTUAL 


MACY” GLORIOUS 


* Catholic 
reason and intellectual truth are paramount over any pro- 
visional commission which Christ 


assert that this Primacy ‘of the Pure Reason” over Tradi- 


the enlightened conyictions of the human reason, let him 


blessed with a better understanding. 


OF THE PERPETUITY OF 


kind must needs stand through all time. 


judges all authority. 
judge of the truth of every proposition. 
Socrates who, with agonizing earnestness, first raised the 
question: What is truth? and to the blessed Martin Lu- 
ther who vindicated the rights of man to continue to in- 
quire; and to the noble army of the martyrs of scientific 
and intellectual truth in revolt against the * Dogmatic” 


of the Future will stand bound in perpetual gratitude. 


learly sét forth in the sacred scriptures, as the” New 


Church” will always understand it—* are 
Nainly opposed the perverse opinions of those who, dis- 


orting” the deeper meaning of the true Gospel, deny that 


may have given to 
blessed Peter’ or any other blessed individual ;” or who 


ion and uncertain History is not to be believed in. 

“If, therefore, any one shall say” that the personal au- 
hority of ** blessed Peter” or any other blessed man, though 
ie may be “the prince of all the apostles,” is paramount to 


ve—not anathema (cursed and damned)—but instructed, and 


CHAPTER II. 

THE PRIMACY OF TRUTH “IN 
THE Hoty Succession oF ALL” THE GREAT THINK- 
ERS. 
What is imbedded in the fundamental beliefs of man- 
The Individu- 
lity of every human being is back of all authority, and 
The human reason rightly claims to 


To the blessed 


utterances of the Old Church. the world and the Church 


CHAPTER III. 
Or THE POWER AND NATURE OF THE PRIMACY OF THE 
ABSTRACT TRUTH. 
“ Wherefore, resting upon the clear testimonies of” the 
Absolute Reason, * and following the full and explicit de 
crees of’ Scientific Demonstration, *‘ according to which 
all’ enlightened intelligencers “ must believe that” Truth 
“holds” rightfully “the Primacy over the whole world, 
and that ANDRUsIUs is the successor of the blessed Socra- 
res and of the blessed MARTIN LUTHER, and of the whole 
hosts of the blessed martyrs of the Intellectual Emancipa- 
tion of Man ; and the prince of the Apostolate of Science : 
and the head of the New Catholic Church, and the father 
and leader of all Pantarchians, and that to him, in so fur 
as he abides in “the spirit of the truth’ * full power of 


. 


feeding” influencing and guiding the new “ Universal 


Church” will be given, we decree that the Universal 
Church become one fold under the guidance of the dis- 
covered and demonstrated Unity of all Law, in the Uni- 
verse of Being. “This is the doctrine of the” New and 
True “Catholic Church, from which no one can depart 
without loss of the” benetit which would be derived from 
believing it, 
“ Wherefore, we condemn and reprobate the opinions of 
those who say that ” the human reason is not to be relied 
on, and who use their reason to demonstrate that the rea- 


son should not be used. “ And since, by the divine right 


| 


of inherent and absolute truth” science presides over the 


the ultimate convictions of the human mind, “ we also 
teach and declare that” the Church of the Future must 
be in full accord with the demonstrations of science and 
And 


whoever says or teaches the contrary, let him be not anath- 


with the rational convictions of the human mind. 


ema (cursed and damned), but instructed and be blessed with 
a better understanding. 
CHAPTER IV. 
Or THE INFALLIBLE AUTHORITY OF “ THE 
Trurnu” in TEACHING, 


SPIRIT OF 


The New Catholic Church also holds that the true basis 
of teaching is knowledge; that blind faith gives place 
continuously to advancing information; that truth under- 
goes a succession of unfoldings; that the latest phase of 
the mental posture of the world is higher and better than 
the earliest: that in a word the New Catholic Church, and 
the Pantarchy of which it is a branch only, is a later, 
grander and holier Dispensation than that of Jewry or of 
the Old Catholic Church, or of the 
Past; and that they are destined to absorb into themselves, 


Protestantism of the 


reconstruct, enlarge, organize aright, govern scientifically 
and practically, and finally glori/y all Human Affairs. 

“And if any one shall presume, which God forbid, to 
*anath- 


contradict this our definition, let him be ’’—not 


ema” (cursed and damned), but instructed and blessed with 





* We teach, therefore, and declare that, according to the 
testimonies of the Gospel, the ulterior and final Primacy of 
jurisdiction over the whole Church of God was promised 
and given immediately and directly” not “to the blessed 
Peter” nor to any other blessed man; but to “ The Spirit of 
Truth” which was to come after and “ guide” us * into all 
Truth,” Abide, therefore, beloved, in “the love of the 
truth,” found where it may be and lead where it may, com- 


mended to you in 2 7hes. 7%.,10. “To this doctrine so 


a better understanding, 
i a aie 


A lady correspondent, who has made it a point to examine 
‘into the matter, writes that women shoppers will unmerci- 
| fully snub a saleswoman, will rudely co itradiet her stute- 


| mets to the goods being examine |, in fac’, show themselves 


ferentiation or divergency. 


| UNISM, DUISM, AND TRINISM, ILLUSTRATED IN 


OLD CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM AND 
NEW CATHOLICISM. 


Unism is the Principle which prevails in any primitive — 


undifferentiated condition of things prior to analysis, dif- 


It is, therefore, the Primitive 
Unity unbroken into Duality, the first stage of schism, and 
of course unbroken into other and ulterior minuteness of sec- 
tarian division—all represented —On to complete individu- 
ality and disintegration, by the primitive duality or first 
schism, 

The 
An- 


other new technicality for the same idea is Synstasis—that 


Of course, before a thing is broken itis a unit. 
Principle which represents it in that state is Unism. 


primitive standing-together of all the parts and properties 
which occurs before they are abstracted by analysis, whether 
in thought, which is metaphysically ; or in act or fact, which 
is chemically or mechanically ; or in that still higher and 
compound sense in which the Individuals of any consocia- 
tion or community separate themselves in conduct and 
opinion from the prior blended unity of ‘the whole social 
unit—the community the church, the political party, or 
whatsoever other aggregation,— which last is svcially or so 

clologically speaking. 

1, The Old Catholic Church is then Unismal or Synstatic 
incharacter. In all aspects it centres and pivots on the 
idea of Simple and Absolute Unity; and as the Unit, or 
the Number One, is prior in order, and by analogy, prior 
in time, to Two and Three, in the numerical series, so this 
primitive Unity-idea of the old Catholic Church cleaves to 
the related idea of Priority in Time, or ot a Higher An- 
tiquity, than other ecclesiastic conceptions, The old or 
Mother Church claims also Universality, which is only an- 
other aspect of Unity ; Invariability of Organization, the 
same; Unity of Doctrine, also the same. The newly 
defined dogma of Papal Infallibility is merely the last word 
of this reiterated and all-pervading sentiment in behalf of 
Simple, Undeviating and Absolute Unity; hence, also, the 
opposite sentiment of hatred for schism, for pronounecd 
[udividuality, for the Right of Private Judgment in mat- 
ters of conscience (which everything is, or should be, or at 
least may become), which opposite doctrine is, on the con 

trary, the Soul of Protestantism, 

The Old Catholic Church thus stands, representatively, 
for Unism; for the idea of a fundamen al and absolute Unity 
at the heart of things; and this hold of our tundamental 
belief on the idea of a Fundamental and Absolute Unity 
is the Fundamental Principle of All Rel gin and of All 
Truth. Principle of <All 
Things. Such is the last word of the Verdict of Universo- 
The Doc 


trine of the Old or Roman Catholic Church cannot, there 


Unism is the Fundamental 


logical Science on this subject. fundamental 
fore, and ought not to be set aside in the Grand Reconcil 
iative Ecclesiastical Constructions of the Future, 

2. Protestantism-and-the-Christian-Protestant-World is, 
on the contrary, just the opposite, in its fundamental na- 
ture end function, from that of Catholocism-and-the-Cath 
olie-World It is, therefore, Duismal, or Analytical, or Dit 
ferentiative, in Hence the Protestant World 
breaks up into sects, and these into smaller sect-, and these 


character, 


dissolve into individuals, each being his own church, and 
having his own creed—as a natural and proper result of 
the fundamental doctrine of the Right of Private Judg 
ment. The Old Catholicism represents a Primitive Unity, 
and, therefore, Institutionalism. Protestantism represents 
the secondary, but equally necessary and more advanced 
stage, of Divergency, Individual Development and pro 
nounced Personality—less infuntile, verging on and tran- 
sitional to the adult age and character of the human mind, 

8 Finally, The New Catholicism is the Sciento-Philo- 
sophic Reconciliation of Unity with Diversity ; of Institu 
tionalism with Individualism; of Centralization with De 
centralization and Divergency ; of the Mother Church with 
the infinite variety of Sects and Individual reflections of 
the light of truth, in a Higher and Complex Unity, illus 
trating that Infinite Variety in Unity which 1s the divine 
plan of the structure of the whole Universe, 

1. The Old Catholic Church, to resume, is, therefore, 
Unismal or representative of the idea of Simple Unity, 

2. The Protestant Churches are Duismal, or representa 
tive of the idea of fragmentary Sectism, and ultimately of 
Individual Diversity and Divergenc: 

8 The New Catholic Church ts, 
reprsentative of the idea ot the Livy wr or ¢ mple c l 
the Unity and the Variety, in thi bosom Ol ua higher and 
broader Catholicity, which shall embrace all mankind, 

The word Catholic signifies [ niversal, Applied to the 
Old or Roman (‘hristian (‘hure hh. Wtois a }) itent ana oby 1OUS 
misnomer. That cannot be universal which is surrounded 
and limited by Sects which are exe luded, and which in 
turn exclude it, and reduce it to a mere Sect It a slice 
be cut off from a loaf of bread, what remains ot the louf 
cannot claim to be the whole loat. The New 1s, theretore. 
the only True Catholic Church, It will absorb into itsel! 


in tine, Trinismal, or 
. “ae 





| wholly igneraut of the most ordinary rules of good breed. 


| ing, and then complain of impertinence if a word is return. | 


ed, or of inatfeation if the girl manifests her self-respecr by 
reinainivg silent. 
conduct, it is stated, is just the reverse. 


If being waited on by a salesman their | 


and reconcile the Old Catholics and the Protestants, in 
that mediatorial Hlarmony which is the spirit Of all true 
religion, and which will be the Millennial Glory of the 
| Catholic Church of Humanity, in the Future, 

| STEPHEN PrARL ANDREWS 
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HOW I BECAME A PAGAN. 

I was once a good orthodox Christian. I used to repeat 
the catechism and the Nicene Creed everv Sunday evening, 
without any mental reservation whatsoever. But lama 
Pagau now, and believe in the transmigration of souls. I 
am sure of it. Will you pretend that Mrs. Frances Augusta 
Searl, who sits in the library yonder, stockaded all round 
with dictionaries, cvclopsdias, and other great columbiads 


of literary artillery, is the same little Fanny whom I wedded, 


just twenty years ago? Do you assert that the voice from 
behind the screen, saying, “ Mr. Searl, will you see why the 
cook don’t send up dinner?” is the same that used to say, in 
the sweet courtship days, “ Are you sure, Charley, you won't 
be ashamed of your foolish little wife ?” | 

The lady yonder is an uncommonly superior woman. She 
belongs to the true Vashti order. I try to feel her great con- 
descension in abiding under my roof. I abase—yea, pros- 
trate—-my Pagan soul betore her shrine daily. People grasp 
me by the hand and say, “ What a privileged man to be the 
husband of Mrs. Searl!” and I try hard to realize it, saying 
over and over, “ For these thy mercies, Lord, make me duly 
thankful.” You see, tnough a Buddhist, it is not easy for 
me to forget the Christian forms of my childhood. I have 
never had the courage, though sorely tempted, to ask my 
aligust spouse for what dereliction in the premundane state 
of her existence she was condemned for a time to unite her 
destiny to mine. 

But the great, wearying, never-answered cry of my heart 
is, What has become of my little Fanny? Sometimes, sitting 
silent by my lonely hearth, when chill November nightwinds 
wail around the house, and the rain beats passionately against 
the windows, I seem to hear my lost Peri tapping at the 
casement, and start up in great afttright; but my wife looks 
up quietly from her proot-sheets, and says, “* What is it, Mr. 
Searl? Thear nothing;’ and I slink back discomfited and 
abashed. 

Well do I remember the time when the spirit of my Fanny 
began to be rapt away from its earthly tenement. I have 
lamentable cause to remember it, being unwittingly its occa- 
sion. Let me salve my sorrow by rehearsing it. 

We had a literary a#sociation in our town, in which I had 
always taken a deep interest, being, in fact, one of its found- 
ers. For atime it tlourished mightily. All the éte of our 
vicinity gathered at its weekly debates to enjoy the intellec- 
tual jousts of our young lawyers, editors, students and rising 
men. What rough sport it was! How savagely we handled 
our opponents! How unteelingly we tweaked their noses, 
s‘retched them on racks, scorched them over hot coals! and 
how amazingly they recuperated! How gallantly they 
“came to time,” eager to retaliate every indignity upon our 
heads! What an easy way we had of cutting all Gordian 
knots of politics! At length we grew weary ol the fray, and 
perhaps felt that we should soon have no more worlds to 
conquer. 

What demon then prompted me to move the honorable 
chairmin that the accomplished ladies who had graced our 
high debates with their presence be invited to enliven our 
meetings by reading original essays? What fiend inspired 
me to support my motion with so much spirit that it was 
carried by acclamation, I all the while dimly conscious that 
little Fanny was tugging at my coat-tails to make me sit 
down? A moment more and Mrs, Charles Searl was ap- 
pointed essayist for that night two weeks, and she turned to 
me with such an et tu Brute look of reproachful despair as 
quite transfixed me with remorse. 

* How could you, Charley ?” were the first words sobbed 
ovton the night air as we emerged into the darkness of the 
street. 

‘gadeed, little Puss, [never thought of their pouncing on 
you. I supposed, of course, they'd choose some of those 
learned grimalxins that write for the Thimbletown Herald. 
Bat you'll go through it famously. Don’t you remember 
how you won the first prize for composition at school? You 
may command me for anything you like; Tl be your serf, 
scullion, pen-mender and slave generally; or you can send 
me out to pasture with old Roan, seal me up in alcohol, like 
a young alligator, or put me in a mild pickle, warranted to 
keep two wecks.” 

My original recipe for disposing of household cares so 
amused Fanny that she quite recovered her spirits, and even 
began to discuss topics for the essay. 

What a deligutful brigandish life we led for the next fort- 
night! We dispensed with all dainty civilizations, that the 
young housekeeper and maid-of-all work might devote her- 
selfto hertask. I broiled the beefsteaks, made the coffee 
and turned the muffins to save her time, she all the while 
standing magisterially over me to see that one thing was not 
overdone nor another underdone, brandishing the toasting- 
fork and reciting passages from her essay with a tragic Sid- 
dons accent. How she held me by the button, when I was 
starting tor my office, to practice surgery on her impotent 
folk—to lop off the redundant limb of a sentence, to make a 
crutch for a halting metaphor, or tocry bravo when she had, 
at last, wrought out some fancy just to her mind. 

Finally, the labor, which had grown to be one of love 
rather than of duty, was finished—a little diamond edition 
of Fanny's quaint and beautiful fancies, done up in spotless 
note paper and satin ribbons. Then we rejoiced and made 
much of it, as parents rejoice over their first babe on its bap- 
tismal morning. 

On the eventful evening [ escorted my young wife into the 
hall, dazzlingly lighted, and graced with all the fashion and 
intelligence thit our provincial town could boast. Like a 
frightened bird she cowered at my side, after glancing fur- 
tively round on the well packed tiers, faltering, * I can never 
never do it, Charley.” 

“ Why, yes, Puss, you can do it splendidly; and if I see 
you beyin to falter, PIL just throw my hat at you to take off 
people’s attention.” 

She laughed in spite of herself at the absurdity of my ex- 
pedient for supporting her, and before her spirits had time 
the president came down and escorted her to the desk. 

Never shall I forget the deathly feeling I experienced for 
the first five minutes. Never for myself, on college stage or 
at the bar, had I felt such a horror of suspense. So parents 
feel, | suppose, when their white-lipped sons come torward 
at their first junior exhibition. For a moment the president 
consulted her as to the arrangement of lights—announced 
her name, and retired to his sota. The autience instantly 
hushed into an utter silence. Then there stole out from »e- 
hind the reading-desk a low, quavering, pitiful voice, that 
suspended my pulse with sympathetic terror. For a few 
moments it went unsteadily on, then paused, while an en- 
treating eye sougut me out and rested imploringly on my 
face. Lavoluntarily I raised my hand with my hat in it, as 
ifto protect her. That moment saved her. My odd device 
for supporting her seized her excited fancy, and the image of 


’ 
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the hat, whirling through the air, demolishing lights and 
startling the audience, so turned the current of her thoughts, 
that she recovered from her “stage fright,’ and went on 
with perfect self-possession. The people, their tense sympa- 
thies relieved, settled themselves to comfort. A good rapport 
Wus established, and the reader threw herself heartily into 
her subject. 

How beautiful she looked as she stood there in spotless 
white, the glossy leaves of the myrtle contrasted against her 
fair braids, cheek and eye all aglow with the unwonted ex- 
citement! What a golden nimbus seemed to my enthusiastic 
fancy to encircle her! How I wondered if this radiant young 
creature, all poetry, all sentiment, all wit, who seemed “ too 
bright and good for human nature's daily food,” could be 
the same little wife whom I petted, scolded and caressed, and 
who scolded me, too, sometimes, in her loving, wilful way, 
and eried because she made mistakes in cooking ! 

The last page was turned, the chairman was leading her 
back to my side, when the entranced hush of the hall was 
broken by such rounds and repetitions of applause-as might 
well pring a glow to the cheek of any prima donna. Ten- 
derly I drew the warm mantle about my treasure, wrapping 
her carefully as if she were a rare Dresden vase, while our 
friends gathered about us, overlapping each other with out- 
stretched hands and hearty praise. That was the apotheosis 
ofmy Fanny. Long let that inspired hour remain in my 
heart, for there she was beautiful, and still she was mine! 

But yet trom that hour “I reckon loss of Eden and all my 
woe.’ Then she eat the heavenly, baneful hasheesh that 
spread a subtle intoxication through her brain. From that 
fateful evening a new light, brighter but less sweet, stole into 
the clear eves of my household divinity, and a new passion 
began to usurp her soul. Fool that I was,I did not perceive, 
as I related to her the flattering comments of the press on her 
essay, and the enthusiastic praises of friends, that I was as- 
sisting a transformation that was to make me lonely and 
homeless in my own house. 

The metempsychosis of my wife at which I have hinted 
was not sudden, but came gradually. insidiously, like all the 
great and hopeless manias of life. Its first symptom was an 
unnatural pre-occupation of mind.  Beforetime, her bright, 
merry table-talk had been wont to enliven me after the 
drudgery of business like a sparkling wine but now she 
would sink into fits of silent abstraction, and perhaps put salt 
instead of sugar into my cotfee. She ceased to rehearse the 
foolish, delightful pleasantries of the neighborhood over our 
dish of tea, and grew sharply intolerant of prosy old ladies 
who made nothing of devouring a whole morning at a mor- 
sel. She forgot my birthdays, and planned no pleasant sur- 
prises for our wedding anniversaries. Finally, she became 
niggardly of the evening—that delicious dolce fur niente sea- 
son, When once we sang and talked together as we listed, 
went over and over the romance of our courtship, and counted 
the golden argosies which our Spanish ships were sure to 
bring home. Now she would listen absently to my conver- 
sation, then fall into a profound reverie, next seize her writ- 
ing desk, leaving me to the uncut magazines or an arm-chair 
nap. 

‘Thus matters went on, our lives falling more and more 
apart with the years, till [awoke at last to the conviction 
that the dear little wife who had seemed a part of my con- 
sciousness was, after all, but a beautiful myth, a mocking 
lusus of my bachelor fancy; or that the inexorable powers 
had transferred her spirit to other realms, leaving in its room 
another soul—loftier, it might be, but unmated to me. I 
could not accept the first hypothesis, so the last was forced 
upon me, and to this modified extent I confess myselt a 
Pagan. 

It is many years since my household disaster. We still 
dwell together—my transphered wife und I. We long ago 
removed to the suburbs of a large city, where my spouse 
finds congenial associations. She has grown famous. So 
importunate have become the demands upon her by ravening 
publishers and a hungry public that I should be a brute in- 
deed to hint any private and prior claims to her time and 
thought. She has always some craft on the stocks—now a 
stately three-decker, then a fairy pinnace with gossamer sails. 
If not engaged in construction she is polishing and sand- 
papering her work to faultless perfection. 

I will not deny that I myself enjoy a mild lunar light re- 
flected from her central effulgence I attend her to soirées 
and conversaziones as humble companion, and am introduced 
as the husband of Mrs. Searl. Coming home from town 
by rail some officious tellow with whom T fall into conversa- 
tion volunteers to show me the villa of the distinguished 
writer, and perhaps adds, “ They do say her husband is a 


surly curmudgeon, with no appreciation of her genius.” If 


[ venture to take a Morning saunter among my shrubberies 
[ shall probably find some audacious tourist taking photo- 
graphic views or gratuitously trimming my hedges. Ten to 
one IL shall next stumble on a newspaper reporter, who will 
take care to have me inventoried, in his next issue, among 
the fountains, alcoves and other properties of the domain. 
Only the other day our butcher's bill was feloniously pur- 
loined from the table by some memento-hunter. It would 
not surprise me to sce it produced to answer the question 
(only changing the gender), 
‘**Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he is grown so great ?”’ 


The Delivery Company leave boxes of aromatic “ Frances 
Augusta Soap” and genuine “ Searl Baking Powder,” with 
compliments of the enterprising donors, collecting enormous 
fees therefor; and every day the carrier makes a “ general 
delivery” at our door. Presentation copies, m “ gilt and 
blue” and patrician bronze, of trashy books, usurp my 
library shelves, till well-thumbed Izaak Walton and Sir 
Thomas Browne are thrust into an ignoble corner. 

We receive frequent deputations from the * Tallow Dip Mite 
Association,” the “ Porringer Aid Society” and other worthy 
charities, each soliciting my wife to head its list of lady 
patronesses and overwhelm its rival with merited confusion ; 


but [am happy to say she has not yet undertaken the réle of 


philanthropist. When that day comes I shall sit, like the 
meek Jellyby, with my head against the wall, if indeed the 
momentum of her reputation does not crush me out of. life 
altogether. 

My wites dines with her club once a month, leaving me to 
discuss my solitary meal as best I may. But these seasons 
are not without their alleviations. It is then that Tom Bur- 
ton, my old college chum, is most apt to drop in. In fact, 
latterly he comes at no other time. In the old reign of Fan- 
ny the First he supped with us at least once a week. What 
stores of anecdotes we told of boyish pranks played on ver- 
dant freshmen and obnoxious tutors! How “the rafters 
roared” with boisterous college songs! and how, with prom- 
ise Of Oyster-scallops, my little wife would coax Tom to re- 
hearse Certain passages in our old lite, vaguely hinted and 
then suppressed, which had piqued her woman’s curiosity ! 








Now we sit together over the coals telling the same thread 
bare tales and seducing each other into the belief that we are 
uncommonly merry fellows. 

Tom is the sole confidant of my transmigration theory. | 
cannot say he is exactly a convert, for his turn of mind 1s not 
speculative, but he always nods sympathizingly to my sug- 
gestions and quotes Hamlet— 


“ee sly 


here are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of.” 

I don’t despair of making him a good Buddhist yet. One 
thing is noticeable. He alwaysspeaks ot Fanny and Frances 
as two separate beings, never in tone or expression confound- 
ing their identities. Practically, 1 am persuaded, we don't 
differ. , 

One memory, almost too sacred to profane by words, has 
greatly contirmed my transmigration doctrine. Many years 
ago my little daughter, the sole prop of my heart, lay on her 
dying bed. My wife, absent to fulfll some literary engage- 
ment, was hastily summoned. Before her arrival seemed 
possible, and while I watched alone in the silent chamber, a 
presence glided in and knelt by me. I looked, and lo! the 
mournful, loving eyes, the very soul of my lost idol, sought 
the face of the child. It was she; I clasped her to my wid- 
owed heart, and together we wept tears bitter and sweet be- 
side our dying babe. 

My comforter tarried with me many days. She leaned 
upon my arm when they lowered the little coffin into its win- 
try grave. She helped me plant primroses and fragrant 
white lilies by the sacred mound in the spring; but when 
summer brightened I saw, by well-known portents, that new 
disasters awaited me. 

One morning an elegaic ode lay on my dressing-table. The 
spell had again wrought upon my dual wife, and my Fanny 
had again returned to the beautiful gardens of the Assuri 
that lie just beneath the heavenly Mount Mienmo. 

I rest in the belief that in any sore distress the mighty 
Vishnu shall decree for my further establishment in virtue, 
he will send her to assist and comfort me, till I, too, purged 
from all material grossness, shall with her be absorbed into 
the divine essence. C. A. HALBERT. 
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CaN WoMEN FiGut —The annals of the middle ages are 
full of the noble deeds of women. When Edward Ill. was 
engaged 1n his Scottish war, the Countess of Maréei defended 
Dunbar with uncom-non courage and obstinacy against 
Montague aod an English army. And, contemporaneous 
with her, Jane, Countess of Montford, shut herself up in the 
fortress of Henoneburn, and ¢efied the whole power of 
Charles of Blois. Clad in complete armor, she stood fore- 
mest in the breach, sustained the most violent assaults, and 
displayed a skill that would have done honor to the most 
experien ‘ed generals. Marzia, of the illustrious tamily ot 
the Maldini, sustained, honorably, a siege agaivst the Papal 
troops ot Cesena, teu times more numerous than ber own. 
Jane Hatchett revulsed, in person, a body of Burgundians 
when they besieged the town of Beauvais. In the chival- 
rous ages women not only attacked and defended fortifica- 
tions, but even commanded armies and obtained victories. 
Joan of Aic, a simple and uneducated shepheidess, was the 
instrument of that sudceen revolution in the affiirs of 
France, which terminated in the establishment of Charles 
VII. on the throne. Agnes Soul aroused this king to deeds 
of glory when suvk in enervativg pleasure. Altrude, Coun- 
tess of Bertevora, advanced in person with an army to the 
relief of Ancona Bona Bombardi, at the head of ber brave 
troops, liberated her husband from captivity aod imprison- 
ment. Isabe'la of Lorraine. when ber husband was taken 
prisoner, rallied an army tor his rescue. Margaret of An- 
jou was the life of the Lancasterian party in the wars of 
the Roses, and def :-ated, berself, the Duke ot York at Wake- 
tield. The Countess Matilda sustained sieges against Heury 
IV., the great Franconian Emperor. 

we SS tained 

An O_p Romance —There is a young ladyin Cleveland, 
the only daughter of a bankrupt Syracure (N.Y ) merchant, 
who is now supporting he’ parents in affluence on a small 
fortuve she made in the Venanyo oil rezion. When misfor- 
tune overtook her parents—that wis in 1566—and she saw 
ber father, whom sie fondly loved, bending under the weight 
of want and declining health, soe secretly resolved that with 
her own tair hands she wou'd earn a competence for bis de- 
clining years. With that thougbt pervaving her whole be- 
ing, atd iu full possession of ber faculties, sbe provided 
herself with male attire, severed the beautiful locks which 
bad been the pride and the admiration of numerous beaux, 
stained her face and hands the bronze color of the farmer, 
apd, with a small sum of money whicb she had realized from 
the sale of her trinkets, she made her way to the Pioneer 
Run, where, under the name of Billy McGee she soon ingra- 
tiated berself into the good-will of a crewof drillers, who 
tirst learned her to turn a drill, and then secured her a posi- 
tion on a drilling well. From drilling for waves she went 
to drilling for sma)l workirg interests, by which she became 
owner of interests in several fair wells. Having accumu. 
lated a little money, she venwred to put down a well on 
her own account, succeeded, tried another, again succeeded, 
avd at the end of two years she left Shambur, with $13,000, 
retired to Cleveland, provided a home for her parents, re- 
sumed temale aitire, and now, with hands and feet enlarged 
by toil, she passes iu her promenades the worthless butter- 
flies of fashion with a proud consciousness of her superior 
worth. 

a 

Great men are not always infallible in their own families. 
We all know that George W. caught it tight hot rom Lady 
Martha’s tongue, on occas:ons wheu he oid vot toe the mat- 
rimovial mark properly. Indeed, if we are to credit tradi- 
tious, the Father of bis Country—our country—was made 
to stand round quite lively whenever Martha was in a oad 
humor, and her temper was none of the sweetest, as we all 
bave heard. Special dispatches from Europe to the New 
York papers affirm that the Empress Eugenie is displaying 
some ot the same symptoms, and, rolling up her sleeves. has 
* gone into this figat hke aman.” She gave the Emperor a 
severe Wigging on hearing he had sent his borses to the 
front; said the idea of bis riding on horseback in bis pres- 
ent state of health was preposterous; declared that he 
should only riae in a carriage. To all of which the Emperor 
shrugged his shoulders and said noth ng. After ber return 
from Cherbourg, and since Napoleon's depaiture, she de- 
clared her inteution of goiny to the front to take care of her 
family, and was ouly restrained with great difficulty. We 
like this in Eugenie; 1t shows that, whatever may be her 
qualities as an Empress, she is a good woman and loves 
ver husband and child; that her heart is more seusitive to 
their danyer than to any otherclaims We teel that Lad; 
Marthe would bave done the same thing under similar cir- 
cuwmstanves, and we cap pardon many thorns where a rose 
is fragrant with such incense of affection. Vive l’lmpera- 
trice ! 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


One of the great questions of the day, if not the greatest, is 


the true relations that should exist between labor and capital. Woopuut, & CLAFLIN’s WEEKLY: 


It is one fraught with more direct benefit to a greater 


number of people than any other question even the external thought uppermost in my mind was the writing of another 
appearance of being. The real merits of the question are Of | letter, colloquial and gossipy ; for I said,“ I have been sad- 
much greater significance than is generally supposed, even | ly delinquent to my duty, and instead of furuishing a week- 
by those who raise it. The welfare and the individual rights ly letter I have written but one for three weeks.” “Now, 
of three-fourths of the people are at stake. The question as- young ludy,”’ addressing myself to the gl iss, of course, and 
sumes this shape: Labor has. by its continuous efforts, pro- | giving a few finishing dabs to my side frizzes, “ you have 
duced a certain amount of wealth from the use of the ma- | lazed about long enough; you may be prosy, and all that, 
terials nature presents, that has not been required to support | you know, but that does not exonerate you from keeping 
and sustain the general life of man. By certain advantages, | your word. So the moment you reach Chicago, mind, po 
sight seeing until you have put down 1n black and white all 
that you have gathered for that purpose within the last two 
weeks, ana started it off for New York; then play if you 
want to.” 


either of general policy or of individual acuteness, certain in- 
dividuals have accumulated more than their necessities de- 
manded should be expended, and this accumulation has be- 
come an added power to that possessed by the individu al 
previously, which power endeavors to maintain itself partly 
at the expense of that which first produced it, and to transfer 
just so much of the cost of its production from itself. 

That such conditions can exist and really increase in power 
and importance, so that they can virtually control legislation, 
gives evidence that principles are operative that do not pro- 
mote the interests of the entire people. There must be a 
fault somewhere, which fault it is necessary to discover and 
expose,and then remedy. Now, where does this fault really 
have beginning? It is in certain protections and guarantees 
that law extends to individuals, which permit them to have 
an advantage over those with whom they sustain the relations 
of society. These laws arise out of false conceptions of the 
principles of common equality and economy, which pertain 
to man asa common fraternity. In legislation that first allows 
and then fosters such departures, then, must the point at 
which reform must begin be sought. Any attempt to teach 
the general mind can have no practical effect, unless, finally, 
the result of the teachings express themselves through legis- 





lation. Legislation presupposes legislators, and to have the 


right kind of legislators involves the necessity of the laboring 
Classes giving sufficient time and attention to the matter of 
nominations and elections to insure that those who will rep- 
resent their true interests shall be returned. 

Although the remedy for all the laborer’s ils must be 
soucht throuch legislation, there are, nevertheless, many fal- | 
lacies still received, even by the laborer, that have the direct 
tendency to degrade labor and to elevate the position of cap- 
ital. One of the principal of these is a false monetary basis, 
a false representative standard of values, which is arbitrarily 
imposed upon the people with no positive and absolute value | 
within itself, except that which such arbitrary law gives it. 


Gold as a standard of values has been set up and worshiped 
so long, that peeple submit to its decrees with about the same 
appreciation of its real merits that they have of the mysteries 
of religion as expounded by their paid oracles, who have 
constituted themse!ves into authorities to declare “ Thus 





| 
saith the Lord.” The people have surrendered their reason 
in these matters to these self-constituted authorities, and so 
have they surrendered common sense to the god of value. 
Another, and almost as important fallacy, is that of inter- 





way to the locality of natural demand, in order that a special 
few who inhabit that locality may produce the same at a 
greatly increased cost, which the consumer must pay in order 
to obtain it. It does not matter how this plain statement 
may be twisted and bent by the alluring sophistries and glit- 
tering generalities of the protectionist; a plain statement, 
viewed with clear light, neels no authoritative sanction to 
determine its truth. If it is any benefit fora thousand men 
to pay one man ten per cent. more for a desired article, be- 
cause it is of home production, than it could be purchased for 
from a foreign producer, we should be most happy to have it 
demonstrated. The argument used is that by that one man 
being protected inits production he is thereby enabled to give 
employment to a certain number of laborers. But to make 
even this tenable upon their own statement, they must at the 
same time prove that those laborers would not have been 
able to apply themselves to any other labor during the time 
required to produce the article in question. This at once 
leads to such an intricacy of cause and effect that those who 
attempt to solve the mysticism prefer to accept the declara- 
tion that protection is a good thing rather than acknowledge 
that they are Jost in the fog and obscurity they have been sent 
to explore to find the required evidence. 

Another extensive popular fallacy is that of the continuation 
of special protection to monopolies after their existence as 
monopolies is assured, which renders them perpetual taxes 
upon the labor that must make use of them, and perpetual 
patents upon the industry of the country, by which a few al- 
ready plethoric capitalists become still more obese. The great 
systems of internal improvements of the country belong to the 
country, and the country should so arrange their conduct 
that the people could make use of them at the least possible 
expense of support. 

It is these and sundry like matters that the laborers of the 
country should require their representatives to understand 
and act upon, and they should cast their vote for no one that 


will not, at all times and under all circumstances, advocate | 
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self, and it quite exhausted me; but I took a hearty dinner 
immediately thereafter, which restored me somewhat, and 
then I took—the train. 


incident which knocked all my pre-arranged plans into 
“pi,” and so filled my brain with thoughts of children and 
their trainivg, that I must perforce write of thator nothing. 


The friends who had come to see them off cousisted of (as I 
judged) a mother, two grown daughteis and a@ young son. 
There was the usual weeping and wailing and gvashing of 
teeth on the one side—which was out on the platform—and 
the hardly repressed tears, for the suke of appearances, by 
the departing ones within. 


ily couvulsed with grief. That was what first fasteved my 
attention. My sympathy was aroused; and I leaved out 
and looked in to determine, if possible, the exact pature of 
the parting which could so afieet ayounsg cluld, While do- 
ing this, sometbi: g in the boy recalled and riveted my ob- 
| servation exclusively upon him. 


neath first one tist a d the the other, each bet: g dug more 
desperate. y in¢o the socket of t..e eye instantly the purpose 
of peering out had been saristie:L. 


: ‘upon those for whom it was acted, that 1 wes absolutely 
fering with the natural ebb and flow of the products of the | 
world by imposing upon certain of them such tribute as as by the thoueslts which it suggested. 
makes it pretty nearly impracticable for them to find their | 


FROM CHICAGO. 


ee 


Cnicaao, July 20, 1870. 


When packing my trunk, preparatory to coming here, the 


That was the longest sermon I had ever preached to my- 


At a small station on the way, bowever, I witnessed an 


Some people had come down to take the train for Chicag ». 


The little boy stood with both fists in his eyes, apparent- 


This so’. ethimg was a quick, furtive glance from under- 


The train was taking io wood or water, and I had ample 
opportunity tor watchi yg bim. 

S-eing be was not obse. ved by friends, either in or out- 
side of the cars. he gave lis eyes a last fearful and fast rub- 
bing, to impart the requisite degree of redue-s, and then, 
dropping both Lauds despaitingly down at bis sides, edged 
rou'd into acommatrding position, on exietly the line of 
vision bet weeu the two parties, and tullowed the conversa- 
tion from one to the other, with his irritated eyes, until 
they had both noticed and pitied him. Tuen he dropped 
into the background again, to repeat the same chef-d au re 
of Geception, which was accomplisbed three times over dut- 
ing the delay of the train. 

The made grief of this precocious deceiver was so appa- 
rent to me, and the simulation so complete and effective 
frighteved ; not so much by the occurrence itself, however, 

The first thought, born of my woman's nature, carried me 
over a period of years, when, yrown to manhood, I saw his 
leave-taking with one, not whom be loved (for, unless won- 
derfully changed, no such depch of teeliog could be possible 
to him), but who probably loved bh m; and I fancied all the 


heartaches and weary waitings of the deluded girl who 


amined bim more closely and decided it was not nature, but 


productive of anything but pain. 


Le cited tome the wonderful improvement of all kinds o 


breeding. 
Aud not to be bebindhand with proofs for my side o 

















should be s0 unfurtuaoate as to believe in him. Then 1 ex- 


art. But why art? Simply because imitation was the pre- 
domivant characteristic of the boy. Thus I was led to 
wondering whether the emotion of grief was natural or ac- WHITE. BLACK WHITE. BLACK 
quired; and if acquired, which seemed to be lairly proven 
in this case, what right had parents to set an example, 
which, followed, would never, under any circumstances, be 


Natura.ly from this potnt my thoughts took an inverse 
turn; and,going back to first causes, lwoudered by what night 
people brought children into the world with such unevenly : 
developed natures; and, asif in reply to the question, there 
came the remembrance of a conversation held with Stephen 
Pearl Audrews on that very subject only ashor( tim be and wins. 
fore. He said, and I agreed with him, that the human race 
would never be better until women could choose the father | and leads sometimes to some very intricate positions 
of their children; or, in other words, until the propagation 
and improvement of the buman species became a scieutitic | fore casting. 
study—that mental and pliysical deformity, idiocy, and all 
the ciime and illness of which these are the causes, would 
ccntinue to degrade the race until motherhood became a Pe * Saad 
condition of choice instead of compulsion. So illustratively 
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every case where I bad been able to invertigate, | had found 
they were the fruits of unwilling cohabitation. 

When men and women come to regard the begetting of a 
human being as not aresult, but a first consideration, then, 
and not until then, shall we have manbood and womanhood 
in all the perfection and grandeur originally designed by 


nature. S. F. N. 
oe emai alii tie iii dl 


OUR CHESS DEPARTMENT. 


CHESS-PLAYERS’ DIRECTORY. 

The New York Chess Club meets daily at No. 54 East Ninth street. 
Chess Up-Town—Knickerbocker Cottage, 456 Sixth avenue; Young 
Men’s Reading Association of the Nineteenth Ward, Terrace Garden. 
Down-Town Chess Club—Cafe Europa, 12 and 14 Division street. 
Down-Town Chess Rooms—Cafe International, 192 Chatham square, 
near Bowery. 

Tarver Hall Cheeses Clab—Nos. 52 and 54 Orchard street. 

Henshel's Chess Rooms—Bowery, corner of Stanton street. 

Brooklyn Chess Club— No, 280 Fulton street. 

W illiameburgh Chess Club—No. 43 Meeerole street. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Address all communications on the subject of Chess to Chess Editor, 
Woopuu. & CLaAFLIN’s WEEKLY, 21 Park row. 

C. H. WATERBURY, Elizabethport, N. J.—Contributions from you 
are always welcome. Hope to hear from you soon again. You are right 
about No. 1. , 

R. D., Boston.—The match between New York and Brooklyn is nearly 
concluded and beyond redemption for the Brooklynitea. We hope they 
will do better next time. 
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PROBLEM No. 4.—By C. H. W., of Elizabethport, N. J, 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


ENIGMA No. 4.—bBy E. B. Cook. 


, po e 
} 74 \ > 
ae si o7 las 
K 4 Q 2 K Kt K B3 
® 3 
K R4 K Kt 2 


White to play an] mate in two moves, 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 3. 


WHITE, BLACK 
1, Kt to Q sq K to K 4 
2, Kttoh3 K toB3 
3. Q to K 7 mate. 


SOLUTION OF ENIGMA NO. 8. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to Q Kt 7 ch K to Q 6 
2, Qtoh R7Z mate. 
CHESS IN PARIS. 
The following game was played between Messrs. De Riviere and New 
mann in the tourney for the Emperor's prize, and has, we believe, never 
been published in America, 
(Evans’ Gambit.) 

De Riviere. Newmann, 


De Riviere. Newrmann, 


1 PtoK 4 Pto K 4 ibs. Q Kt to Q2 QtoQ2 

2 K KttoB3 QKttoB3 16. Btka Kt Rtks B 

3. BtoQ Ba4 BtoQB4 17. Bto R Tech K to R ee 

4. PtoQ Kt4 Btks Kt P 18. Ktto K4 R tks K kt (c) 
5. PtoQ@ B3 BtoQR4(a) 19. P tka R Brook Bad 

6. Castles (bd) KttoK B3 20. Btks B Q tks B 

7 PtoQ4 Kttks K P 21. QtoQ3 PtksKt 

& P tks P Castles 22. P tke P @ tke B P ch 
9. toQ B2 PtoQ4 23. KtoR Kt toK 4 

0. KR to @ aq Btokh 3 24 & toK Kt3 QW tks 

1 BtoQ@3 PtooK B4 25. P tke Q Ktriokt5 
22. P tke Penpas Kttks Pat B6 %. Rto K xq Rto K aq 

3. BtoK Kt5 PtoK R3 2°. K to Kt 2qd) Kt to K 6 ch 
4 BWKR4 Bto Q Kt3 28. K to B3 Kt to Q BT 


NOTES. 
(a) B to Q B 4 is now preferred, but the move in the text hae Its merit 


(b) In reply to Black’s previous move, White should play P to Q 4 be- 


(c) Very ingenious. He obtains two minor pieces for his rook anda 
better game. 
(ad) This move loses the exchange. He should have played R to K 2 


A Worp rn Beauty's Ear.—It is doubtless a fine thing 


!} to be a handsome young woman, with a liberal pa’, and 


stock, within the last few years, a8 a result of the art of | nothing to do bnt to eat, sleep, dress and amuse one’s self 


with makiug a set of chimes composed ot the hollow heads 
of admirers and hangers-on; but untortucately this delighe 
ful state of affuirs may possibly come toan end. The tinan- 


f 


the argument, which you no doubt will conclude, and, | ejal parent may decease, and the men get tired of having a 
rightly, too, was a plea against the present marriage system. | belle’s favorite airs played upon the aforesaid chimes, com- 





: ; 
| Il referred him to the huuodreds of children ov Randall’ 


' 


| Isjaud, each and every oue of whom isan abortion of na- 


posed of their saulls, aud the sceptre of the reigoiny beauty 
be laid as low as the smirk ot that social cripple, tne wall- 
| tower. So it behooves her who inthe” lnsolenee of beaue 


; 


ture; from the bora idiot to the child whose supreme ani- | ty,” “piles that ground wiih Moslem siaiu,” to bear in miud 


and vote for the greatest good of the greatest number. In | mal cunning is mistaken by superticial observers for intelli- | tbat Time “is no respecter of persous,”’ avd that charnis of 


his way labor may hope to arise from its present position of 


degradation to sit sile by side with capital in all public and | oF less diseased, all of them a reproaca to the pareuts, a 
profitable positions and those of honor and trust. 


} : ‘ . . ° ‘ , 
| gence--this being its defurmity. Every one of them more 


poerson, unaccompanied by wore lasting qualitics, will not 
/always carry the day, and tvaf men’s hearts are not une- 
pins, Which are to be continually set up for t 0 Kuock 


curse to themselves and an expense to the State; andin | down. Selah! 
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PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One copy for one year - - . - - $4 00 
One copy for six months . . . . 2 50 
Single copies . - ° - 10 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Single insertion- 


Column, per line - - - - - - 0 20 
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Specimen copies sent free. 

News-dealers supplied by the American News Company, No. 121 
Nassau street, New York. 
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OUR FUNDAMENTAL PROPOSITIONS. 





41. The Universal Government of the Future—to be the 
United Statesof the World—The Pantarchy. 

2. The Universal Religion of the Future—to be the New 
Catholic ¢ hurch—Its Creed, Devotion to the Truth, 
found where it may be, and lead where it may. 

3. The U rsiversal Home—Palacesfor the People— Domes. 
tic and Industrial Organization—The PSeientific 
Reconciliation of Labor and Capital—Socioloygy. or 
the Science of Society—Uniyersal Reconstruction on 
a basis of Freedom, Equity, and Universal Fra- 
ternity. 

4. The Universal Science—Universology, based on the 
discovery and demonstration of Universal Laws, 
inherentand necessiryin the Nature of things, per- 
meating nll spheres and reconciling all differences; 
with its accompanying Philosophy of Integralism. 

5. The Universal Language of the Future—Alwato (Ahl. 
wah-to)—Tnae Future Vernacular of the Planet 
based on and derived from the Principles of Univer- 
sology. 


6. The Universal Canon of Art, derived trom the same 
Principles. 


7. The Universal Formula of Universological Science— 
UNIS’, DUISM aud TRINISM. 


8S. The Universal Reconciliation of all diferences—The 
Biarmony of the Race, threugh the Enfallibslity of 
Reason, Science and Demonstration—T he Co-opera- 
tion of the Spirit- World with the Mundane “Aphere— 
The Inauguration of the Milleunium, through 
Science, nided by the ripening of the Religious Seunti- 
mentin Yian, and the confluence ofthe Two Worlds. 


The following is an extract from the editorial 
columns of the //erald of the 6th inst: 

“End this war when and how it may, we feel 
satisfied that it will be found, in spite of its promot- 
ers, to advance the popular cause. It will shake the 
foundations of thrones the wide world over. When 
it has ended and the smoke has disappeared and the 
grass grows green over the thousands slain, it will 
not, unless we greatly miscalculate, be so difficult as 
it now is to see in the far distance “the parliament 
of man, the federation of the world”—one great 
all-embra:ing nationality, speaking the same lan- 
guage and worshipping the same God. Such is the 
future which hes before us, and this war will not 
have been wholly in vain if it hasten on this desira- 


ble consummation.” 


--—~-----— @ 





THE DerMORALIZATION of the French army seems to 
have been communicated to Wall street, where the *“ bulls” 
and * bears” are about as badly at fault in finding a basis 
of operation as Napoleon has been, Gold, which on Sat- 
urday closed firm at 121 3-8, sold on Wednesday evening 
at 115 3-4. Query--Where has the 5 5-8 per cent. found 
lodgment ¢ 





UNIVERSAL GOVERNMENT, 

The indications of ‘the times” are so fraught with 
prophecies for the future that we can scarcely turn our at- 
tention to any part of the world without some striking 
signification being met which, wherever it may be, declares 
for the future unity of the entire race under one universal 
form of Government; declares for one nationality; one 
people having one common humanity, one common inter- 
est and one common religion, All fundamental truths are 
universal truths; all scientific truths are universal truths: 
all philosophic truths are universal truths, and all princi- 
ples are universal principles. It is this universal unity 
that exists everywhere in all subst 1 tial things that forms 
an unyielding basis such that no perfect structure can be 
reared, if its use shall be of any less application than is 
true of principles that form the basis. 

All philosophy and all science teaches that unity is the 
true and universal principle. The essence of religion is 
also in the most essential sense unitary—one common Fa- 
ther, God; one common brotherhood, man. The only de- 
duction that can be drawn from these self-evident truths is 
that of one common Government, which must supervene 
just so soon as these principles of religion are really the 
tixed belief of the Christian world. That it is not now 
the chief work of religionists is because they do not really 
and fully believe what they profess and lay down as the 
basis of the religious idea in man, to wit: The Fatherhood 
of God over the whole human race, They affect to believe 
this, and in a manner they do believe it, but in the man- 
ner that constitutes a basis of works they believe it only 
so far as man shall accept and affect to believe just what 
they do, which to them is the only plan of salvation. The 
true worker in the cause of Universal Government must be 
the truest Christian, for the first naturally precedes and 
presupposes a common religion. 

It was said that look where we may over the earth, the 
workings of its peoples point directly to unity: they are 
becoming assimulated in a most extraordinary manner, 
as compared with any preceding period: and the spirit of 
rivalry and enterprise is rife even among those nations that 
until the last few years have shut themselves in from con- 
tact with civilization; but what can resist its diffusive 
power when the thoughts, wishes and commands of our 
hemisphere are instantaneously made known to the other 
through the medium of the telegraph. Time and space 
are annihilated, and this, too, conduces most directly and 
forcibly to unity in all important things. When interests 
become so nearly related as this indicates, the relation calls 
for uniform control; and uniform control means one Goy- 
ernment. One Government for all nations and peoples is 
not so far removed from present conditions as might be 
supposed. Were there one General Directing Head for all 
nations, even as they are now constituted, there would 
scarcely be greater proportionate divergence of interest 
among the several nations than there now is between the 
several States of this Union. The several Kings, Empe- 
rors, etc., would bear the same relations to the Great King 
or Emperor that the several Governors of States do to the 
President of the United States; or what would be more 
nearly true, the several National Governments would bear 
the same relations to the Universal Government that the 
Governments of the several States do to the General Goy- 
ernment of the United States. It would not be then such 
a terrific step as at first glance appears necessary to con- 
solidate all Governments under one Government. 

While the evidences of unity are to be found in all the 
means that commerce makes use of to render the interests 
of all one, special indications in all the principle affairs of 
individual nations are equally apparent. China even— 
that nation that has remained steadfast to one system of 
Government these thousands of years—is actually seeking 
intercourse with the nations of the world, where but a 
few days ago she rigorously closed her doors on all 
comers. Thus civilization is left free to penetrate to and 
permeate a people that comprises about one-fourth of the 
entire inhabitants of the globe. It is also to be remarked 
that when once the civilization of the New World shall 
have fully attained a foothold in the Celestial Empire its 
principles will spread with wild rapidity ; for this is one 
of the methods of nature. That which resists external in- 
fluences most perfectly and stubbornly, when once it yields, 
yields with a rapidity proportionate to the strength 
and completeness of its previous resistance. It may, there- 
fore, be expected that before the nations of the elder 
civilization shall embrace the newer in its fullest extent, 
that these Chinese will have rushed upon and gained it, 
once again making true that * the first shall be last and the 
last shall be first.” 

We, therefore, confidently and boldly proclaim that all 
principles and truths, and all the accumulating evidences 
of their operations, point with an unerring finger in the 
direction of a universal government, in and under which 
there will be a unity of purpose and a mutuality of inter- 
est that will forever bind the whole human family with 
inseparable and fully recognized bonds of a common 





brotherhood. The results that must follow such a con 

summation we have endeavored in ‘our fundamental 
propositions” to reduce to simplest forms of expression in 
which it is possible to embrace such comprehensive ideas ; 
and it matters little to us who shall treat them with either 
ridicule or contempt, or their authors as “lunatics” or 
“asses.” We remember that the past has furnished many 
most remarkable cases of insanity and of semi-relations to 
the “Queen of Night.” We remember that Gallileo was 
insane, because from the study of universal principles and 
from observation he saw that the earth must be a globe in 
motion. Later we remember that Columbus, Harvey, 
Luther, Fulton, Morse and hosts of others, were deemed in 

sane by justsuch devotees to the existing order of things, as 
now proclaim those insane who assert a universal govern- 
ment, to be followed by a universal religion, universal in- 
dustrial and social organization, universal language and in 
their attainment, finally the millennium, If the insanity 
that is predicted of us shall in the future become of as 
great importance to the world as the insanity of those 
named has, we shall not have lived in vain. It is one 
thing to see a fact after it has been demonstrated. It is 
quite a different sort of sight that sees those things that 
aie to come, 








od 


ILLEGITIMACY.—The term is not used here in the special 
and restricted sense it is usually applied regarding the 
birth of children outside the formula of marriage, but in 
that more general sense-that applies everywhere. It is 
one of those terms of c¢onvenience that has no intrinsic 
meaning atall, Science nor philosophy know any such 
thing as illegitimate results. Everything is a legitimate 
result of sufficent producing causes; or what is still more 
strictly true, everything is a series of facts evolved by the 
general order of the universe. It is often stated that such 
and such conclusions are illegitimate, and here we find the 
true and only justifiable use of the word. If a conclusion 
is illegitimate, it means that the result arrived at does not 
follow from the causes assigned, but this does not presup- 
pose that it does not follow from some cause, or that the 
supposed causes do not produce a legitimate effect. It 
will be seen, then, that an illegitimate effect is one that is 
assigned to causes that have no connection therewith; in 
other words, that the true cause of the effect or the true 
premises of the conclusion have not been arrived at. 

In the common use and acceptance of the term it means 
just this and nothing more: it means that a certain speci- 
fied fact did not occur according to the customs for the 
time adopted by society, and, therefore, that it does not 
belong within its pale. Society in this case makes for it- 
self a standard of legitimacy that neither science, philoso. 
phy nor religion justifies or sustains, and which is, there- 
fore, purely arbitrary. The days of authority, however, 
are numbered, and the era of scientific demonstration and 
a rigid adherence to religious ideas, bereft of constructive 
superstition, will be ushered in and become the only stand- 
ard by which effects shall be adjudged legitimate or ille- 
gitimate. When this era dawns upon the world the latter 
term will become obsolete. These two meanings of the 
word Legitimate or Illegitimate are, the one of them the 
Ordinary meaning, and the other the Cardinary meaning 
of the word, 


& 
wr 





New York City’s WHARVES AND PieRs.—It is need- 
less to consume time and space by depicting the condition 
of our wharves and piers. Everybody knows what it is, 
but everybody does not understand their uses and abuses. 
It has been the practice to consider them at the disposal 
of ships, etc., in the order of their coming. This, so long 
as there was no regularly arriving and departing lines of 
carriers, was well enough, but when we have numerous 
lines of steamships that arrive and depart with the utmost 
regularity, the practice becomes impossible of execution. 
Every line requires its specific place, and will have a spe- 
cific place if it must go to other cities to find it, as some have 
been obliged to do. 

There is a prospect of a change for the better in our sys- 
tem of wharves and piers, by which all the water front can 
be utilized, and it is to be hoped that the rules adopted 
for their government will be such as shall invite rather than 
repel use. A great commercial city, such as New York is 
certain to become, should be fully alive to everything that 
tends to draw commerce to its merchants. No pains nor 


means should be spared to not only make it the greatest of 


all commercial centres in the world, but to make it the one 
where ships of every nationality will find the best conye- 
niences and the most perfect regulations. 

Suppose our city fathers take this matter in hand and 
give it the attention it deserves. If some of the little par- 


ty or personal schemes should suffer by the withdrawal of 
the required time and thought, the greatest interests of 


the city will be subserved thereby, and we take it that this 
is of primary importance, Give the public requirements 
all the attention they demand, and if there be any room 
left for smaller matters, attend to them. The people will 
find no serious fault if primary duties are performed. 
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UNISM, DUISM AND TRINISM, IN THE GOVERN: | the Naturisms-and-the-Scientisms isthe Artismus of Lan THE MARRIAGE TIE. 
MENTAL SPHERE, guage, and indeed, as of all other things, and so of The — 
Universe at large. The Principle involved here is ART Why should not the marriage tie be neutral and in par 
This article should be read in connection with Mr. Andrews’ article on | Is. tial?) It is not so—for there is no « q uality where o/ 
: poe: wae _— — <ogaclin a 7 And again, finally, Narurism is identical with UnisM; is exacted, It is this flagrant injustice which leads 
UNteM, in the Governmental phere, is Despotiam or the | oe erreu is identical with Duism; and Artis is identi- | ore than half the troubles of wedded lite. 


superior authority of a central and pivotal character, 
called Cesar, Emperor, King, Chieftain, General, 
the 
Unity expressed in and through this pivotal personage 


whether 
Captain, Headman, Foreman, Boss, or what not; is 
and is the collective unity of the whole society which is so 
centered and represented in the pivot. Governmental 
Unism culminates in the doctrine of the Divine Right of 
Kings, 

Duism, in the Governmental Sphere, is Divergency into 
Small Nationalities under Individual Chiefs as in 
against a higher central authority ; 


revolt 
Re- 
publicanism, branching into the Sovereignty of the In- 
dividual, on the one hand, and into Constitutionalism, as 


Democracy and 


’ 
* 


defining and establishing the rights of Individual men, on 
the other hand; the Doctrine of the Diffused or Universal 
Rights of Man as contrasted with that of the Divine Right 
ot Kings, 

TRINISM, in the Governmental Sphere, is the Universo- 
logical theory and Demonstration that Government, scien- 
tifically organized, as it will be for the whole earth, in the 
future, will recognize and vindicate, in its constitution and 
administration, both the Democratic and the Despotic 
Principles harmoniously adjusted in a third form, which is 
the Higher and Complex Unity. The basis here is Volun- 
taryism in government; the acceptance of no leader or 
governor, except spontaneously and willingly; the pay- 
ment of no taxes by assessment, and only voluntarily; the 
perpetual sanction of the right of revolt, or the substrate 
reservation of the Sovereignty of the Individual or Sub- 
ject—but with all this, implicit subordination to all true 
superiorities, the most utter loyalty to the institution 
and the leader accepted; and while accepted ; who must 
depend, therefore, for the continuation of his authority 
solely upon his continuous manifestation of those sublime 
qualities of heart and mind which shall inspire and com- 
Such is 
Pantarchism, and it is propounded as the model form of 
vovernment, 


‘ 


mand the support of his followers or subjects, 


The Pantarchy establishes itself, however, as Zmperium 
in Imperio, in respect to any and all existing governments; 
but so diverse in kind from them as not, in any sense, to 
conflict with or antagonize them; while yet it claims to 
transcend them; to be Cardinary whereas they are Ordi- 
nary; and while also it tends, anu intends, peacefully to 
absorb them all, ultimately, into acknowledged subvrdina- 


tion to the Pantarchal Supremacy. 





+ 
UNISM, DUISM AND TRINISM, IN LINGUISTIC, OR 
IN THE DOMAIN OF SPEECH, OR OF 
LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. 





(See Preceding Article.) 

The idea of a Universal Language or of One Language 
for all the Nations of the Earth is not wholly unfamiliar to 
the minds of men. One of the old prophets speaks of the 
time when mankind shall all be “of one lip.” 


Wilkins, Vidal, 


various efforts te invent a Universal Language. 


Bishop 
Fairbanks and some others have made 
Max Miil- 
Bishop Wilkins. 
Meantime, a sort of general and spontaneous expectation 


ler commends and detends the effort of 


has sprung up in the popular mind, nowhere very clearly 
stated or detined, that we are to arrive in the progress of 
Universal Lan- 
The idea generally is that by the extension of 


the events of the world, at some sort of 
guage, 


travel, and commerce, and all sorts of intercourse, more and 


more rapidly and familiarly, some one of the languages of 


the earth, probably the English,will take the lead of all oth- 
ers, become a sort of Common matrix, absorb the other lan- 
yuages into itself, and so become, by mere spantaneous ag- 
gregation and blending, the one Universal form of human 
speech, 

There is 


| 


indisputably, such a tendency existing and 
But all 
aided and unguided development being spontaneous, is 


even rapidly augmenting in the world, such un- 
Natural, merely, as contradistinguished from Scientitic or 
Artistic, 

But Universology lays another and wholly different but 


The Principle involved is, then, NATURISM, 


not incompatible foundation fora Universal Language. This 
begins in Universal Alphabetic Analysis, and in the new and 
positive discovery that every sound of the human voice, vowel 
and consonant, is inherently laden hy Nature herself with ad 
distinct and peculiar meaning. Building on this foundation, 
the Technicals of All the Sciences will be wrought out 
anew, and in a strictly scientific manner; and these alone 
will constitute an Immense New Universal Language (Uni 
versal in its Sphere), more regular and fundamental than 
the chance-begotten, Natur smal Universal Lang uage, to 
result from mere aggregation, The Principle herein in- 
volved is SCIENTISM. 

Finally, the Interblended and Compound Resultant of 





cal with Tronism. Such. then, is the Unism, The Duism, 


and the Trinism of the world ot Linguistie—quad erat | * mere act, but a condition 


demonstrandum. 


* 


KE 


AIM AT, 


WHAT W 





THE UntversaL MoveEMENT—now begun, or rather the 


movement for universal ends, is the newest. the truest, and | 


the grandest movement yet initiated among men. 
[t is not merely a widening of the horizon ot philanthro- 
py, but a lifting of that horizon, of the sky that usually 


bounds human aspirations, and of the brightest zenith of | 


human hopes. 

The effortsof humanitarians have heretofore 
little more than the steady regulation and judicious appor- 
tionment of the meum and tuwm of social order, and the 


aimed at | 


| 


. . » : | 
lubrication of our social movements by that amount of | 


courtesy and charity which would prevent disastrous Con- 
flicts, 

The universal movement now initiated aims to establish 
an entire accord and harmony among men, not only with 
each other and with the highest wisdom of inspired living 
teachers, but equally in accord with the loftiest and holiest 
influences of that spiritual realm, in which a 
sphere of love, of sympathy, and of prescient wisdom, im 
parts the influence of a diviner lite to those who seek that 
higher communion, 

But it is not merely as an enlargement of the sphere ot 
thought and action, nor as ennoblement of our lives and 


aspirations, that we present the movement Jor the universal. | 


It is by and through those lofty aspirations and the all 
comprehending philosophy of which they are a part that 
we aim to renovate—to emancipate and to bless the toil 
worn, crime-stained and blood-besprinkled race of man 

to put anend to the grim diabolism of war, that is now 


desolating the centres of civilization—to extinguish pau- 


perism and crime—te make a world so rich in its enjoy- | 


ments and so altogether lovely—that mere existence will 
be an inestimable satisfaction, and suicide will cease to be 
even a possibility, 

We may not dwell, as other reformers, with frequent re- 
iteration upon special reforms and special evils, for we aim 
to introduce all true reforms, and to abolish all real evils, 


by introducing that grander wisdom and more tenderly- 


loving purpose before which all evils, from the least to the 


greatest, will vanish as the fogs and the deadly miasms of | 


the night before the rising sun, 
aaeicatieainciaiitiomsiin aaa 
PANTARCH, POPE, POPULARITY, 

The Tribune of Wednesday, August 10, suggests the 
urgent necessity that SrEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS, Pantarch, 
should rendezvous at once in France “to start the Pan- 
tarchy ” in that sorely distraught and hard-pressed, grand 
old nationality, and to save it from ruin; and the 7'ribuie 
sees no other hindrance upon this voluntary hegira of the 
Pantarch than the protest which would nat»rally be made 
of WoopnutL & CLAFLIN’s 
But the 7ribune forgets that the Older Pope 
from Rome is soon to be expected in New York, and that 


“by the spirited editors 


WEEKLY.” 


by appointment, Mr. ANDREWs, in his capacity as head of 
the New Catholic Church, adjunct to his office as the Pan 
tarch, is necessarily detained at his post here to meet His 
Holiness on his arrival, and adjust the Preliminaries of 
the Thus 
the Trinismal or Hingewise Complexity of his Supreme and 


final consvlidation of the Two Intallibilities, 


Elevated Position begins practically to declare itself. (Or 


a similar promise ot submission must 


In tac tC. bhi 


nage should be lke the religion W bic lr COnSeCrates It, not 


' 
SiibVery 
9 


not a self Ln pose ' 


but a mutual acceptance of moral duties and responsibili 


ties, In order Lo attain this desirable condition. the word 


ruck trom the marriage Scry ice, or else 
he 


Then 


‘obey must be st 


exacted trom the 


himself a wite. let wedded lite 


like 


man who takes to 


a can palon, in which two united 


be vone throug! 


forces contend against all Opposition, and uncom plaining ly 
share together the heat and burden of the day, 

Let there be no affectation of Misgiving lest thus just 
concession should demoralize the sex, Practical equ lity 
cannot be in the slight st degree detrimental to a woman 
whose mind has been cultivated aright. It may be urged 


as an argument, however, that there is really no import 


ance attached to the promise by those who make it. Just 
so; but then, why needlessly offend heaven with such 
trifling / M. 
: + 
FRANCE AND GERMANY, AND THE CRISIS IN 


EUROPE, 


Tle ignorance of plain facts that stare people every day 





boundless | 
'stood, is quite the most astonishin 


in the face, and yet somehow cannot get themselves unde: 


cr 
_ 


thing of all the aston 


ishing things the world has to show. A fortnight avo, the 


| Press of the whole world, and every talking man outside of 


| 


lof French SUCCeSS, 
} 


Germany, were discussing the chances and probabilities ot 
the coming fight with the strongest prepossession in favor 


The utmost advantage for Prussia 


deemed possible by the unenlightened imagination of men 
in Europe and America was, that her stubborn resolution 
might dispute and long make doubtful the triumph of the 
French arms, perhaps even, after all, make of the whole w ar 
adrawn battle. That the outset of the struggle would wit- 


vess brilliant French triumphs appeared to be everywhere, 





NOU Corte 
in favor of Prussia was made in all this shallow 


outside of Germany, a foregone conclusion. SSion 
and toolish 
writing and talking beyond the admission that the vast re- 


sources and patriotism of Germany might wear out French 


SUCCESSES CVeH, ana So ul last close the struggle by the eX 


haustion of both nations. But the shallow imagination of the 
| whole civilized world was witb showy and shallow France. 
ve nor its know] 
{f all that 
array of causes, distant and near, which, to 


| And neither was its reason sufliciently acti 
‘edge ample enough to allow of a due estimate o 
loverwhelming 
| those few who could weigh history, past and present, made 
loverwhelming success on the part of Germany a thing as 
| little doubtful as a mathematical inference. 

Behold the result. 


ing of the first cannon, France is visibly defeated, and the 


Betore the close of one week from thy {\)- 


waris every where rey irded as morally even if not phy sically 


determined. The world’s history has not the parallel of 


this horrible collapse of a great nation. The French troops 


have exhibited marked and even decided inferiority in the 
field to the German regiments. In hard fighting and in 
strategy the French army is proved to be no match for the 


German array. Ina few days’ fighting, with no crushing 





losses of men or material, the Freneh army bas beenre tueed 
} 

js a condition of chaos as regards ifs tactical positions and 
its Ministry the ot 


| Paris have been obliged to change their contident ‘On to 


rylee 


moral conditions, aud the and peop! 


| Berlin” for a half despairing “* We must save the country, 


| The infirmity of human knowledge and forecast was never 
so strikingly exhibited 
that 


ishow that people all over the world 


And it may be said with emphasis 


these extraordinary and almost universal blunders 


journalists and public 
alike—ought to gro Ta school again to leary history iS We il 
to facts 


being misled by toolish fancies aud phrases 


instead of 
Atter a sulli 
cient course of such discipline, it may be possible tor them: to 


as observe the) plain before them, 


der the Burgundy) | distinguish Chartat ury from Siticel the prime hilo kx tre 1} rental 
am) a . } : 
-—- — e arene land il people decadent and demoratized at bottom Thin a 
re’ yr ‘ 4 ‘ ry’ ‘ ‘Z *wte ry’ ’ | : , 
LAWY ERS, AHOY !_—A CRITIC AL LEGAL QUEST LON _ splendid “at siirtace, like j ranece from n he ilthiy. ViIvorolis, 
LADIES, BEWARE! | deeply taught, deep hearted, firmly discipited, tranquilly 
Rrra lnoble, plis sically abounding nation like Germany, 
The Common Law of England is the Common Law of} It would require a substantial volume to unfold the whole 
. . . . . ‘ . ‘ 1 : ' Wit ‘ iY ? ‘ cur day hyge bp aa " hone 
the State of New York, and of most of the States of the chain of historical argument by which the absolute hop 
"hy . Y . P . } le ‘SS “ri Ce] is OnLeSsI ‘1 } (re ial rly bye 
United States. Not only so, but the Statutes of England | ‘®°°?" of France in this ats vie Pane y aes 
. . . , . ° ; demonstrated. but the facts betore the eves of everybody 
prior to certain dates, arbitrarily fixed upon in the legisla: | : banP ae 
. ; ' ; ‘ | who could use their eVes, before the struggle beyvan, wer 
tion of the several States, are appended to the ¢ ommMon | Ne  — 
z Ty sufficient to have tospired the gravest misyivings Vnd 
aw, i ave Decome ar ? i suw, 1c | , 
Law, ind h ive bec lie part Ot thre ( OM aes | a ith. re were many more fine fs port sd close TO thie SiYrisi peer 
Grand Juries ol the city and State ure IMqGulringr, it is un haps, bit  & sil to bye know i ‘ hide hh night ly ivi cle i yh Thé if 
derstood, whether the following statute was ever of force | pp_ misviving into a certainry of Piench tailure. korst and 
in this community, and whether, if SO), it has ever been re | Inhast obvious amony the « lements to a conclusion was The 
pealed : “utter precariousnes of the Freneb lomipeire isu polit ical and 
LADIES, ATTENTION !—The English Parliament, in 1670, | military institution. Events may seem to have placed a 
passed an act that “all women, ot whatever ie, rank, pro- | « entury hetween this date and that of the last « harlatan ef 


lessiun or degree, whether virgins, wives er widows. that 
shall, from and after this acr, impose upon, seduce and be- 


tray into matrimony any of bis Majesty’s maje subjects, by | 
scents, paints, Cosmetics washes, aitificial teeth, talse hair | this incident, hich revea 
Spanish wool, iron stays, hoops, high-heeled shoes, or bol-| of rhe Empire 
stered hips, shall incur the penalty of tbe laws in force | 


against witchcraft, sorcery and such like misdemeanors, 


and that the marriage, upon conviction, sbali stand null | 
pand void.” 


fort by which Napoleon the Thiud atts rn pote d to bolste: up 
hot May. 


uti 


the plebi 


i 


But. ints 
erly rotten condition 


yCifum of the wt 


led the 


his throne 


, Was separated trom the declaration of was 
}ayalbpal Prussia by an interval of seve n short weel Corey 
That the Freoch army was, in a politico-military seme, ae 


‘moralized at that date was abundantly proved by th: 
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votes which it recorded against the Bonaparte dynasty. 
The unhappy and tailing Emperor, of whom it is now justly 
suspected that he is not in full possession of his faculties, 
rushed to the conclusion that war, and war alone, could 
again unite the army, the people and bis dynasty. But such 
an experiment was the impulse of unreasoning despair. For 
two years before the plebiscitum France had exhibited her 
protound dissatisfaction with Imperialism as a political in- 
stiturion, and all that was intelligent among her people de- 
manded free institutions. A policy of peace and liberalism, 
bad the crimes of the Empire and the condonation of them 
by the French people left tbe possibility of such a policy, 
might have warded off the catastrophe which has befallen 
Emperor and people. But tor the crimes and blunders and 
follies of the Empire, be it well observed, Frenchmen were 
as responsible as the Emperor himself. Therefore, when the 
Emperor determined that he would appev] to that criminal 
vanity which poisons the French nature and quench the de- 
sire for domestic liberties in German blood, he found willing 
accomplices, even in all those who, a few weeks ago, had 
been clamoring against him; and he, as well as the French 
nation, precipitated themselves into the most ill-considered 
war of modern times, willing to murder Germany that 
French vanity might be satisfied, and, as God’s justice would 
have it, utterly unable to make an estimate of their physi- 
cal power to consummate so great a crime. 

A fortnight cf activefhostilities has dissipated their atro- 
cious plans, and revealed what ought to have been kuown 
before, that France was in no condition to make war. 
Emperor and Empire were alike broken in the back, and 
haa been so for along while. The man himself had been 
notoriously incapable for years past of taking a definite 
resolve about any critical question. Always ambiguous, 
always equivocalin thoughr and utterance, bis disorders had 
deeper ed his itresolution imto a pecwuilar form of meutal in- 
sufficiency and indecision for which peculiar torms of ner- 
vous disease alone could account. Conceive the abomina- 
tion of desolating folly which made such a man imagine he 
wus equal to the task, greatest of all which the faculties of 
manareever ealled uponto discharge, of wielding half a 
trillion soldiers in the field, and conducting at the same time 
tbe whole political and diplomatic business of France ata 
crisis When, by waging war, he made the pretension of con- 
trolling history and re-adjusting the destinies of mankind. 
The humau mind stands aghast at such a portrait of un- 
reason inaPrince and people. This one fact alone, toa 
master of comparative moral anatomy, is sufficient to sug- 
gest that invbility to realize and grasp facts in the French 
mind, which alone sufficiently accounts forthe despair and 
humiliation that is overtaking them. 

For nothing but a miracle can save France now. Sbehas 
It is not merely a collapse of an 
army, itis a collapse of a nation. 


broken down altogether. 
With an overwhelming 
German army in her territories, ber wretched and fraudu- 
lent Government and institutions have gone utterly to 
pieces. The Ollivier administration, most criminally 
fatuous of all the administrations known to human an- 
nals, as been obliged to retire atter an outburst in the 
Chamber, which suggests that Frenchmen may very prob:- 
bly save Germany some trouble by beginning, after their old 
pleasant manner, to cuf one another's throats. A stern sol- 
dier has been placed at the head of affairs in Paris The 
inarshals in the field have invited the Emperor to return to 
Paris, which he has refused to do. 
place him under restraint. 


The next step may be to 
And then—cbaos. Freuch mar- 
shals never could agree among themselves, and, in presence 
of the horrible uncertainties of the future, they are tolera- 
bly sure to begin to look out each one for himself, and to 
use all the sight left to them, in the midst of the black dark 
ness of the hour, in trying to catch the first glimpse of the 
rising sun, that they may prostrate themselves betore it. 
Panic, moral terror, distrust of everybody will run like a 
devouring fame through the French ranks, avd that 
ignoble French ery will soon be uttered with the lips, 
as doubtless it is already in the 
From no 
is help visible, is help 


* Sauve 
horizon 
The telegraph which 
records all stupidities of all correspondents with a sublime 
or ridiculous impartiality, talks of Austria, of Italy, rushing 
to the resene of France. 


hearts, 
quarter of the 
possible, 


qui pent.” 


Such rubbish can impose on no 
one. In the present destruction of the French power there 
ismore to be gaived by helping to gore the wounded beast 
to death. Eagles may quarrel over a carcass, but we never 
heard of any rushing to help a dyi g animal. Europe may 
quarrel over the body of France, but no power dare, no 
power can, no power will lift a finger, march a man, fire a 
shot or cover a single sheet of paper with ink to save her 
from her dcom. 

But the lerée en masse of the whole French people? He 
must be foolish, indeed, who expects anything from that 
except worse confusion to France. Against German bat- 
tal ons hasty popular levies will be about as effective as 
sheep against wolves. These armed multitudes are more 
likely to be the raw material of future civil war in France. 


The army, if the jealousies of its leaders and the fears of 


its oflicers leave it in effective existence, will indemnify 
itself for its humiliations by re-establishing ‘ order” in all 
probability, which means by massacriog the unfortunate 
civilians who may strive to set up a Republic. But the 
whole prospect is too desperate and uncertain to justify spe- 
cifie prophecy. The only point of certainty in the situation 
is that ruin hes befallen France, the ruin either of indef- 
inite occupation by German armies, or of hopeless domestie 
anarchy or slavery, or both. She has so completely lost all 





political equilibiinm, all power of reconstructing herself, | every man, and just here begins the true principle by 


that it might be the best thing for her unfortunate people 


which those unfortunates should be treated, who, from 


to have their destinies guided and controlled by Germany | more unfavorable circumstances than society in general are 


hereafter. Itis hardly to be imagined that the German 
power will be so unwise as to leave ber in a position that 
admits of her taking a slowly ;repared revenge hereafter 
on Germany for her present misfortunes. All sentiment 
should be thrown aside by Germany on this occasion. Ideas 


of merey to a vanquished foe are very well, indeed, in their | 


place; but it is a plain political duty of Germany so effec- 
tually now to cripple France as a national power as to pre- 
vent the possibility of these calamities and misfortunes. 
Cruelty to individual Frenelmen or Frenchwomen is happily 
impossible to the German nature. Nothing of that kind 
need be deprecated or feared. The action of Germany 
should avd will diseriminate between Frenchmen and 
The first should be spared, nay, treated with the 
most delicate and chivalrons forbearance. jut on the 
second, Germany should execute justice of effended civ- 
ilization completely and inexorably. 


France. 


European history is eutering into a new phase. The col, 
lapse of French power, so dramatically and appropriately 


accompanied as it will be by the fall of the Pope’s temporal 


| purposes what is in one’s power.” 





body because they are an ebuse of the body. 


power, indicates the final displacement of Latia and Roman | 


influences as a controlling agency in European civilization. 
Teutonic freedom, nature, geniality, development, the tree 
lungs, the loving heart, the ever-growing intellect w'J1l now 
definitively replace the narrow and heartless systematization 
of life, which is the essence of Roman and Latin civilization. 


And most remarkable is it to observe how that Latinism | 


falls with a great ruin at the moment of its culmination. 
Papal infallibility is the last and the most logical deve'lop- 
ment of the Latin principle, which makes of government a 
sacro-sanct thing. it has been made possible for a Council 
todeclare it as a Catholic truth by the contioued support 
of skeptical French bayonets. France and the Papacy ta] 
atthe same moment with a yreat ruin. 
takes the Pope at his word 


Divine Providence 
Being declared virtually the 
equal of Gol, he cannot possibly require French bayonets 
to help him any longer. Such is evidently the opinion of 
Providence, and few judicious persons will be foand to differ 
from Him. 

It isa privilege, though a melancholy one, to live at a 
moment when such great events are being transacted; a 
melancholy one we say, because this great ruin of France, 
Folly 
and falsehood must rean their own bicter harvest. But, 
though the fond of the French character is so defective, 
there is so much that is bright and engaging in its surface, 


though just, cannot but inspire deep conpassion. 


and French intellect has played so brilliant a part in the 
history of the European mit d, that the exultation which wise 
minds need must feel at the victory of German civilization 
over the gilded barbarism of France needs must be tem- 
pered with much tender iegret. But the progress of man- 
kind is inexorable in its claims, and people of inferior moral 
calibre are certain, sooner or later, fo be replaced by those 
who are stronger and wiser. France has been upon the 
whole an eviland destructive element in modern civiliza- 
tion. Her career has been for centuries a long equivocating 
policy between light and darkness, liberty and slavery, 
advance and retrogressiop. Always has she placed her own 
will, her own caprice, her own desire above all other con- 
siderations. If these coincided with justice and wisdom, it 
was well; if not, these must give way to French glory and 
French interests. There is an end of this. Frenchmen have 
hitherto believed that the world was made for F.auce. 
They have now to learn that France must be subordinated 
to the world. If there is sobriety enough in the French 
pature to survive that lesson, France may yet have a use/ul 
career; if not, she will perish utterly, strangled as is just, 
with her own conceit. 

ictauiesdehimedianion 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—If there is one thing more than 
all others that demonstrates that we are not yet civilized 
as a nation; that we are still very nearly related to barbar- 
ism, it is that the taking of life is tolerated and advocated. 
There is no proposition that is plainer than that there can 
be no complete justice awarded by man to man as penalty 
or punishment for so-called crime. ‘* Vengeance (justice) 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” No human being, 
nor no number of human beings, can determine the real 
extent of any crime, nor the cause that led to it, and con- 
sequently cannot mete out payment for it. The whole idea 
of punishment is entirely wrong. Where do we obtain the 
right to punish what we can neither comprehend nor 
measure ¢ It is more than probable that if any of * the 
twelve” who decide that the prisoner is guilty were placed 
in precisely the same circumstances he was, they, too, 


would have committed the same deed: and the same wil] 


apply with equal force to the members of the community 


who support the laws that punish. It is no credit to this 


/or that man or woman that they have not committed mur- 





| 
| 


der, burglary or any sufficient crime to bring them be- 
fore the bar for trial. Had they been situated as the mur- 
derer was, and withheld from the deed, then would they 
be conditioned to say, “Il am stronger 
thou.” 


—~am better than 
It cannot be proved that all the hanging that has 
ever been done ever prevented a single murder being com- 
mitted. It may be argued so, but where is the proof. 
Punishment does not lie within the province of mar. Jt 


belongs alone toGop,. But self-protection does belong to 














subjected to, become its reproach, when they should add 
to its honor. Protection is the right of individuals and 
of society ; but punishment belongs alone where complete 
and perfect justice can be meted out, and from which no 
human being can escape though he be hanged by his 
brothers for having trespassed upon human life. 

« 





What 1s Prostrrution {—Webster says, and every 
body accepts and endorses the definition, that it is “the 
act of setting one’s self to sale, or of devoting to infamous 
On general principles, 
then, how many persons of both sexes are guiltless of pros- 
titution ? Specitically, as applied to women, “ setting one’s 
self to sale” implies a necessity. If a wife submits to co- 
habitation with her husband against her inclination, she 
does so from necessity—a necessity imposed by the power 
of the marriage rite. Both acts are prostitution of the 
Which, then, 
is the greater act of prostitution of the two—the one en 


forced by senseless conditions, or reasoning men ? 





* : 

IT IS NOT cur purpose, nor indeed is it possible, to trans- 
fer to our columns all the good things which the Press ot 
the Country is so generously and profusely saying of us. 
But we adopt no policy so absolutely, as not to admit of any 
exception; and anything, which is intrinsically such good 
reading as the following extract trom the editcrial’s of the 
New York Despatch of August 7, is its own suffic'ent apology. 


** INFALLIBILITY ” VS. A NEW CATHULIC CHURCH. 


We had an “ Imperi+list” organ in New York a vear or 
twougo, which might not be out of place now as a champion 
of Louis Napoleons dynastic war. It died prematurely. 
Some zealous friend of Pio-Nono has now an ooportunity ot 
issuing an * [ofaltliblist,” with a better prospect of vitalivy. 
Sometbing of the kind will soou be necessary, if Mr. 
Srevben Pearl Andrews goes on flourishing his sledyve ha.no- 
mers and Damascene sabres of logic and wit in the face 
and eyes of Roman Catholicism. In Jater numbers of 
Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly, this trenehant snd subtle re- 
former boldly avows his pur»vose to found a * New Catholic 
Church;” wherenpon the New York Sun—representirg a 
perpetual Nominatirg Convention—at once proceeds to 
recognize “ ove uoviversal government” for “all the world 
andthe rest of mankind,” uvder the title of “ Pantarchy,” 
and names Stephen Pearl as the first ** Pantarch.” 

“{u three or five years,” says Mr. Andrews, in rejoinder, 
this suggestion “ will be looked back to as the proudest ut- 
terance thatthe Sunever made” And forthwith the new 
Pantarch proceeds to accept both title ard authonrty, and 
to orzavize bis New Catholic Church en the busis of a Pan- 
tarchy. ‘“Allthe Sects, the Infidels, the Atheists, and the 
religions outside of Christeneom” are to be embraved aud 
harmon zed (together with Rome herself) “ upon the basis 
of that Universal Sciesce which shall demonstrate that all 
have been right for ther day and generation, and tl at the 
fundamental priveiples of all are essential parts of a larger 
complex of truth not beretofore distinctly nuderstood—the 
Church of the Grand Reconciliation—the Milleunial 
Church.” 

Here, then, as we have before noticed, the * old Adam ” 
of Romanism aod Dogmatism, represented by the Pope and 
the creeds, are to be confronted by the * New Adam” of an 
enlightened free Press and Universal Government, repre- 
sented by Woodhull & Clitlin’s Weekly, and Stephen Pearl 
Andrews as the Grand Pantarch. We want that New Cath- 
olic Church hurried up; and if the Pantarchy can only 
begiu in New York City, and the Pantarch take charge of 
municipal affairs and police matters, discover the murderer 
of Nathan, and hang bim, build a steam railway to West- 
chester, and settle New York elections for half a century by 
uw single plebiscite, we shall really teel inclined to “ jine that 
Church.” Let us await events. The battle is between Pope 
Pius and Pantarch Stephen, “May the best man win!” 


oe | ——— 


We learn that the National Intelligencer, for 80 many years 
one of tbe political and intellectual monuments of our 
country, is to be revived, at New York, under the manage- 
ment ot that vigorous thinker and earnest sociologist, 
Alexander Delmar. Whatever may be thought of the 
views to be advocated, there can be no questiou of the abil- 
ity of Mr. Delmar to say, in precise terms and good English, 
just the thing he means. After stating the general views 
to be advocated in this new old newspaper, he adds: 


The Intelligencer will oppose any further payment of the 
principal of the debt, and will advocate the reduction of 
taxation on all sides—Federal, State and municipal, and 
without regard to whether it be in custom duties, internal 
reveuue, oc local taxes on real and personal estate, believing 


| that in reduced taxation only 1s to be found that element of 





| journal. 


lower prices for the necessaries of life, which is adequate to 
save the working classes of the people from the constant 
encroachmevts of money power, and preserve the nation 
from destruction, and place it on a favorable foocing in 
competing for the commerce of toe world, 

The Jntelligencer will give special attention to the subject 
of wages, trade strikes, labor movements and the like. 

The Hon, John C. Connor, a Congressional representative 
of Texas, and a representative man of the South, writes the 
following : 

WASHINGTON, July 15, 1870. 

Dear Sir: It affords me great pleasure to hear that you 
are about to publish the National Intelligencer at New York, 
in order to avail yourself of the superior facilities which 
that great city affords for preparing and distributing the 
The National Intelligencer, for nearly three-fourt lis 


of a century, has been the leading orgau of American con- 


' 


servatism, and 1p its treatment of vational topics has ever 


' been comprehensive in its grasp, critical io its method, and 
—digvitied and gracefuliu its tone. These qualities should 


commend it as well to those desirous of cultivating a good 
style, as to those who desire to be conversant with public 


| atluirs. 1 recognize the advantages of publishing the /ntel- 
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ligencer in New York, and trust its removal may be the signal 
for a large increase of that support which it deserves at the 
hands of the Southern people. 
Yours, very truly 

Hou. ALEX. DELMAR. 


JoHN C. CONNER, 


eae Seem 


OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


27 AVENUE DE NEUILLY) / 
Paris, July 28,1870. | 

I am a politician, au bout des 
Yet be not alarmed, dear ladies, I shall not attack 
you with a speech. I simply state this fact in order to pre- 
pare you for any little outburst which may occur in my let- 
ter. Nor shall I trouble you with warlike details. But you 
must permit me to give such items as may not have reached 
you—items concerning the good deeds of good women. 
These, the Empress among the number, are busily employed 
for all brave men who have gone to conquer or die. Last 
week her Majesty received the delegates of the Sociélé de 
Sécours. She also gives them the use of her apartments in 
the Exhibition building of the Champs Elysées, where pres- 
ents of every kind are now being sent The Empress con- 
tributes a large sum of money. An appeal has been made 
by the Société to the women of France for volunteer nurses, 
and such bright examples as Florence Nightingale, Miss Stan- 
ley and their female staff, were cited in order to inspire emu- 
lation and courage. Nor were others forgotten. The Grand 
Duchess Héléne Paulowna, of Russia, who was followed to 
the battle-fields by nearly three hundred of her countrywo- 
men; the undaunted lady nurses in the American armies; 
the noble lady of Brescia at Solferino, and the volunteer sis- 
ters in the Swedish and Danish war. 


My sphere now is politics. 


ongles. 


This Société de Sécours 
was originated eleven vears ago, and is a magnificent inter- 
national association for the relief of the wounded in war. It 
is formed from all the countries of Europe, and associates its 
humane aid for all. 

But 1 must touch a little upon the novelties this side 
of the Atlantic. In the first place, let me assure you that the 
Louis XVI. style is decidedly in vogue; it has declared itself 
in the most original form. Some of the most stylish costumes 
are made of unglazed chintz or of totlede Perse. The surface 
of this material is dull, like eretonne—in fact, it is cretonne, 
covered either with Persian designs or studded with small 
bouquets of flowers, absolutely like curtains and furniture 
covers. It was thus that Marivaux’s pretty sowbrettes used to 
dress ; and now even marchionesses do not disdain costumes 
of tvile de Perse when they take their morning walks in their 
parks. The present style of cut, make and looping up of these 
costumes adds such grace to their originality, and re-intro- 
duces this old fashion under such a novel form, that there wil] 
soon be quite a rage for toile de Perse. The Duchess de Mouchy 
was one of the first to adopt achintz costume. The Princess 
de Sagun ordered one directly she saw the first; and now the 
Empress has commanded more than one, so that Wile de Perse 
will be decidedly the fashion. 

Costumes are made in three different parts at the Maison 
Roger—a petticoat, a skirt looped up in the sovbrette style, 
and a casague. The manner of looping up is indescribable ; 
it looks very full, is very unstudied, and yet the folds fall so 
as to have a jaunty, smart effect. Both petticoat and skirt 
are trimmed with several flounces of white muslin, vandyked 
and festooned at the edge. A coquettish casague forms the 
third portion of the costume, It is made with a basque very 
short at the back, with two wide square basques at the sides, 
and a round Jasgue in front; pagoda sleeves; trimming of 
vandyked muslin to correspond with the skirt. In order to 
add to the originality of this novelty, the skirt is frequently 
replaced by a petticoat of black silk. I certainly admire these 
petticoats with white pigué costumes, 

With dresses of totle de Perse, Leghorn hats with broad 
brims are worn, and these are ornamented with gay bouquets 
of variegated flowers. A gauze scarf with a single end floats 
over the back. 

First-class dressmakers (who are not milliners) now send a 
bonnet home with every costume, for the reason that it is 
considered in bad taste if the entire toilet is not en szite. 
An order for a bonnet now comes regularly with the order 
for the dress. Sometimes the name of the milliner is indi- 
cated. and sometimes the selection is left to the dressmaker ; 
itis the only sure method of having a harmonious toilet, 
and no other than harmonious toilets are worn now. Of 
course you must have confidence in your dressmaker to give 
her this latitude ; but no lady who pretends to good manage- 
ment would ever employ an incapable dressmaker, for a well- 
made, well-selected toilet lasts infinitely longer than when 
the whole affair is a disappointment as to effect and make. 
I now invariably pursue the plan of ordering a costume and 
bonnet from the same artiste, and the plan answers admira- 
bly. 

By the way, whenI was speaking of chintz dresses I should 
have mentioned Madame Emile Ollivier as I last met her. 
She wore then only a simple cotton dress—a pink cambric— 


but it was fashioned so gracefully that the fair young wife of 


our Prime Minister looked like one of Watteau’s shepherd- 
esses. The round pink petticoat was flounced and embroi 
dered. A Louis XV. cambric casaque, white striped with 
fine pink lines, was worn over this petticoat. This simple 
toilet, in either mauve or blue, is one of the most appropri- 
ate negligé costumes @ lady can wear at this time of the 
year. 

Another exquisite novelty is the Christine of Sweden 
bodice. It is precisely the Louis XIII. bodice as we see it in 


Flemish pictures by Terburg and Mieris, and almost without 
exception those masters painted it in white satin. It is now 
made in the leading houses in Paris in faille and cashmere. 
The bodice is low and square; it forms a waistcoat with 
point. At the back the bodice forms rather a long basque, 
and two shorter ones at the sides. 

Women’s rights and women’s wrongs are always the topics 
of the day. Among the fresh privileges that are being grant 
ed to the rebellious sex, is the heavenly happiness of being 
entertained at mess. One of our regiments had a large 
ladies’ dinner party lately at Versailles, and an English com- 


first step toward beseeching us to joig their ranks and fight 


their battles. I, for one, shall do nothing of the kind. | 
shall only fight for women. 4 
+ 


I have Leen reading in an Americar journal some admir- 


able articles upon “The White Slavessof New York.” | 
would like the able writer to know that the modest Briton 


slaves—and wzomen.at that! Do you desire an instance ? 
Well, a Georgian girl, who some time ago was sold to a 
British subject, and claimed the protection of the British 
Government when on board a steamer in the Persian Gulf, 


brought to Bombay. The last we hear is that a good deal of 
correspondence and minute writing has taken place in the 


suggested that measures should be taken at once to prevent 
the recurrence of similar offences in this country by an Act 


sritish Indian subject, punishment should be provided for 


slave in British territories until arrangements can be made 


effect described. 

It is satisfactory to know that the British Government has 
taken the matter in hand. By all means let us have freedum. 
There will be no peace until then. 

Very truly, your friend, 
LORE DE VALDAL. 


eT OE 


FROM SALT LAKE CITY. 
SaLt LAKE City, Territory of Utah, } 
July 27, 1870. \ 
Mrs. WoopuuLL: 

One week ago we were in New York, and to-day in the 
midst of the Mormons. The city of the saints is beautifully 
laid out with enormously wide streets, running east and west, 
as a general rule, bordered by finely grown shade trees, and 
currents of fresh-flowing water on the margins of the side- 
walk promenades. 

All of the twelve apostles reside in much more elegant 
structures than the apostles who were called into the service 
of the Saviour. In charmingly verdant inclosures, studded 
with fruit trees, are inviting residences. Good taste is ex- 
emplified in every direction throughout the nineteen wards 
of the city, while its twenty-five thousand inhabitants are 
rapidly on the increase. 

These Mormons are grossly misrepresented. They are 
Our arrival, Monday, July 
25th, was at the close of a celebration commemorative of the 


neither fools or ignoramuses. 
first day they entered this magnificent valley. Fireworks, 
firing guns, ete., proved that they love noise as much as the 
gentiles of New York and Boston on the 4th of July. The 


rockets and Roman candles. The number of women with 
babies in their arms was a living evidence that neither 
drought or the occasional plague of grasshoppers interferes 
with a luxuriant crop of children. 

They are an industrious people, who actually thrive by 
minding their own business. Salt Lake is destined to be 


had it not been tor Mormon enterprise, goaded on by perse 
cution. 

There are good hotels, well conducted, reasonable in 
charges, and public buildings peculiar in architectural devel- 
opments. The Mormons have an immense brain power when 
they feel a necessity for exercising it in defence of their in- 


Persecution will neither lessen their numbers numerically, 
or check their progress. Laws against the great sin of the 


age, polygamy, must be inoperative while women voluntarily 


attenuated distance of from number two to thirty in a hus: 
band’s affections. 

President Brigham Young received us with courtesy be 
coming his official position, 
Mr. Smith, who wiil be the next in succession should he out 
live the great father of more children than any other man on 
the Continent of America, is a strong representative of thi 
majesty of the Church of Latter Day Saints. 
sense, discretion, a pleasant expression, and the muscular en 


ergy of a Nemian lion. Heis the coming man among the 





| Mormons elect, if his days reach to three score and ten. 


determine to be sealed to matrimony, even if they are atthe 


The first apostle of the twelve, 


| pleasant gentleman, 


} a daughter born 
pany at India—the 21st Hussars—has been similarly inspired. | 
Of course, these gentlemen are all exceedingly civil, but we, | 
who are clear-sighted, can plainly see that this is only the | 


} 


Ooden, on the line of the Paciti Railroad IS exclusively 


a widely-spreading Mormon settlement They have the bit 
between their own teeth, and therefore already feel their 
vigor. A branch road, their own property, admirably man 
aved, follows the shore of Salt Lake to Salt Lake Citys 


Mr. Hooper, their representative in Congress, is a 
In conversation with the writer, hi 


served he had but one wife—nor (parenthetically), he ob 


served, had he use for any more! He is good at r partes 


anecdotal wit. When first in Congress, a few years since 


~~ 


telegraphic dispatch announced to him that he had just had 
By some unaccountable blunder of a mes 

sengver, the message was delivered to another member ot the 
Ilouse of the same name, who was horror-stricken with the 
intelligence, as his wife had been in Europe tor two years 
No doubt the railroad intercourse with thie heretotore out 
side barbarians will considerably modify Mormonism, but 


not obliterate it, as often predicted. Anyscheme which holds 


, out the brightest prospects for happine = in this VW icke d world 


traflics in such merchandize. These, however, are veritable | 


and in the next, however absurd or opposed to the common 
sense of mankind, cannot be suppressed, even by statute laws, 
the solemn emanations of legislative bodies, if a plenty of 
women are introduced 


} 


Without women in excess of the mails. Mohammedanism 


would die out almost inthe time it took to wither Jonah’s 


|} gourd. There would be no followers of Mohammed without 


has occupied a good share of official attention since she was | 
Supreme Council about her. Some of the members have 


of Legislature, and that when a foreigner sells a slave to a | 
the offence of purchasing. The expense of maintaining the | 
by Government to send him or her home should be defrayed | 

: ; 
by the purchaser, and the expenses also of the home voyage | 
should be paid by him. The Governor-General is said to | 


have approved of the suggestion, and to have desired that a | 
bill should be introduced into the Legislative Council to the | 


multitude of spectators was an element of surprise, who had | 
been gathering for hours to enjoy the spectacle of bursting | 


come a great city, which never would have had existence | 


stitutions. A strong will isa force that can move mountains. | 


He has rood | 


women ; nor could Mormonism survive their separation trom 
the multitudinous househelds of the faithful 

Here in Salt Lake City are numerous school-houses, and 
elevated vranches ot knowl dve are taucht by the by 


fied instructors. There is a mereantile institution with //-/i 


HERS Th thie / yal Over the door. The sivn looks no more ¢ 
of place than texts of Scripture on the old stone edifice in 
the grass-market of Edinburgh, once occupied by that heroic 


war-horse of Scotland in the detence of his theological opin 


‘jons, John Knox, now degraded to an ale-house 


It your re acl rs re lly desire to know more o; the Mom LOS 


—how they look, what they say, and their probable futur 
position in history, they can have the whole on another ocean 
sion, 

All the railroads from New York, and particularly the 
Erie, are admirably managed, Thi Erie far excels all the 
others in respect to positive comfort in traveling, and those 
on the road, from conduc tors to brake Men, we tuallv vive nd 


| ditional popularity to that magnificent highway for cars, by 


' . ‘ . . . ‘ 
| their obliging manners and attentions to those under their 


care from one section to another. 

The Pacific Railroad is an eighth wonder of the world 
| Its completion, perfect management and glorious influence 
| on the political character of a yreat hetion, is the event ol 


i ° 
this a pre, 
+e ~ 


ART AND ARTISTS. 





The Summer Exhibition of the Academy ot Design is 
stillopen. But to judge from the number of visitors one 
meets. if is tair to prestiine that all the ' trons of art are ont 


of town, in the woods and wilds Lyy the salt-eea wave. 


making acquaintance with nature and qualifying them- 
selves for sound judgment of future works of art. Many of 
the best pictures have been removed from the galery, but 
enough remain tor a fair show, the new numbers commence 
‘ingat 477, althongh from the way in which the pictures 
have been moved around, it 14 difficult to tind those which 
one seeks. The only way is to look at the picture, and then 
finds its the number and deseription on the catalogue. 

No. 478. The Death of Daniel Webster, though painted by 
Ames, bas nothing to take it out of the Ordinary range of 


— 





such pictures. The composition and attitudes are conven- 
tional. The likenesses are, itis to be supposed, accurate, 
but there is little appearance ot that attliction in the triends 


and relatives which | should expect at an approaching de- 
mise. The dying man himself is fall of strength, and seems 
to be engaged rather ina polemical discourse with the by) 
standers than in those sad, half-spoken, half-cuessed adicus, 


/and words of sorrowtul remembrance which usually acecoin- 


pany the passing away of the dying. The painting itself 


does not show as careful work as Mr. Ames’ productions 
usually display. 

451. J.M. Joy, from Scotts Border Minstrelsy, [have al. 
ready noticed. It has Vigorous draw ily, the tiguresare well 
‘conceived and the whole picture is effective. The picture 
may mean anything in whieh a band of mounted men meet 


a knot of warriors on foot, which want of speciaty has 


' reference to the obscurity of the subject rather than to any 


demerit in the eo position, This picture ina Waropean 


gallery and with the stamp of a well-known name would be 


accounted wood, 
Lbbott 


H Thayer—is a fine picture, carefully painted and fall of 


422. The head of a young lion in Central Park 


expression The ealm dig itv ot the roval beast looking aul 
| fearlessly trom his great eye is striking, while the mechani 
cal per OTTIAnNCe Is eX: ellent. 

426. The Castle of Chillon, by J. A. Richards, though mor 
ambitious, is tar from as pleasing as 206—a brook scene in 


Devonsaire—by the same artist. As a study it would be 


excellent, as @ finished picture it hasan air of incomplet, 


| Ness, Anything Prom 1 # A. Richards’ easel is sure to 


| pleasure, but the able artist is not exempt from the dattes 
| of vood work. 

| 487. By Julie H. Boers, a bit of cool green landscape, with 
| water, is Very pleasing. 

4-*9. An autumn afrernoon—J. B. Bristol—is full of the 


warm, rich color and varied foliage characteristic of our tail 
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landscapes. The distance is indistinet; this, however, 1s 
only the more natural and characteristic of the season of the 
year in which the elear, bright, high lights of summer be- 
vin to be dimmed with the 


evaporation 


haziness of moisture and slow 

A very able and well-painted picture is that by Mignot (not 
numbered). The subject is a Central American scene, with 
cocoa palms, tropical plaints, adobe kouses, with their coarse 
red their 
The tigures that give life to the scene are well 


tiles grown over with creepers, balcomes and 
plazza. 
drawn and full of character, while the light and shade is 
judiciously toned off into that reasonable contrast which 
leaves room for nature, and does not cousist of a broad dab 
of brightness in contrast with a bit of stvgian gloom. 

49%. The 


earetully drawn 


weaver—E, W, Perry—is a hard bit of realism: 


but as unpoetic in its treatment as the 
llowever, it is bold, clear, cut draw- 
although the coloring is thin and dry. 


weaver’s beam itself. 
ine, The subject 
must be herself a model artisan to live in an apartment of 
such meinifest poverty, with such spotless propriety. 

4:9. “ The Appointment.” William Magrath. A young 
a leaty covert wali.ing for her friend, as is evident 


trom the 


lady in 
open letter and the torn envelope on the ground, 
The aceessories of tree and leaf are better than the princi- 
pal figure in which the impatient expectancy and the good 
drapery are slightly matted by an imperfect outline. 

507, 500. Pwo tine pictures, by Daniel Neal, [have already 
noticed. On recurring to 507, the interior of St. Marks’ and 





examining the work carefully, it is impossible but to be | 


struck at the adrairable concurrance of materials and ettects. 


The great gilt cross at a little distauce 


has all the shimmer 
and glitter of the metal, so also the wilt capitals of the jas- 


per and porphyry pillars. The variegated marble which, 


at the spectator’s standpoint, hai the ansiucenecy of the | _ ; ; FF 
piles sh ut nian tl | opinion seemed to be that the resignation of the Ollivier Min- 


precious polish: d slabs themselves, are found to be worked 
up in the broadest, boldest, not tosay coarsest manner. The 
colors at some places have been laid on in masses with the 
palette knife. Lt little Raphael or 


produces his results so long as they are produced. 


matters how Rubens 
The sub- 
limer, the idea, the easier ana the more vigorous the mani- 
pulation, the greater the artist. 

In the statuary room there is a noble marble bust of the 
late Charles L. Ellott, by C., 


scope for 


Calverley. Busts give little 
the display of the seulptor’s fancy, beeanse the 
artist is tied down io the realizing of a correct likeness. To 
turn a butcher into a prophet would be as unlawful as te 
couvert the prophet into a butcher. The highest faney is 
permissible only in ideal composition. But in Elliott the 
sculptor had a grand subjeet in which the idealism stood 
before him reduced to a personality. The lofty forehead, 
the overhanging intellectual brow, keenly perceptive power 
of those eyes, were intellectual attribu es which called for 
no enaancement; While the flowing locks and the beard of 
antique redundance supplied all the element of the pic- 
turesque. ‘The skill of the artist has lain here in his ability 
to give life-like expressionto the dumb stone. The work- 
muuship is admirabie. 

172. 


though the subject is somewhat sensational. 


A statuette, by Carl Muller, is a fine piece of work, 
And the mus- 
cular strength requisite to sustain such a weight in so un- 
usual a position, 1s scarcely sullicient in the fienire, 

LESTER. 
o> 


FINANCIAL. 


The effect of the great European war on gold and “Gov- 
ernments’ is, of the vreat 
business-men of all classes and occupations, but more 


particularly among capitalists and the banking fraternity. 
The variety 


course, topic of discussion 


eLibieodys 


of oOpin.ons held and promulgated is puzzling, 
confusing and calculated to unsettle the mind of any but the 
most clear-headed thinker upon such subjects. The German 
bankers will tell you one thine and the American bankers 
another, “ancl their opinion is cert tinly daily backed by heavy 
operations in the Gold Room and Government Board. There 
is one point in the controversy that is unquestionably unde- 
niable, and that is, if the war is long continued both powers 


envaged must have money to carry it on with. 


Citsil 


Money is 
and cash is gold, and the simple problem that comes 
before us, then, is the discovery of the from which 
The people of Germany and the people 
of France w ill not supply it, because they have always been 
fuamuos for hoarding it up at such Now, will the 
$1,200,000,000 worth of five-twenty bonds of the United 
States held in ure pe be sent back to bring about this neces- 


SOUTCE 
this vold must tlow. 


times. 


sary gold supply, or will the people hide them away as they 
do their gold ? 
the War excitement throws more light upon the matter. For 
the week ending July 16,the amount forwarded was $2,740,267: 
lor the week ending July 23, 86,101,352 ; 


for the week ending 
July 30 


tei) (95) 


pOVOoSte, and for the week ending August 6, $3,- 
S34. 871. u total tor the four weeks Of S19 612,337, or at the rate 
of nearly $5,000,000 per week. It is true that this has been 
done without sending any, or but few, bonds back here, and it 
is altogether likely that the sum represents the balances 
usually held by foreign banking firms in the New York mar- 
ket. Admitting such to be the case, it is then plain that Eu- 
rope las as yet taken no gold from our markets for her direct 
necessities, The French and German people have not yet 
become impoverished, and the war drain for gold has yet to 
come, ‘The people will hoard their gold to the last, but the 
stings of poverty may compel many to sell their United 
States bonds if the war should be of long duration, and in 


The exports of gold since the beginning of 





| United 




















_— 


the fall we may witness a steady flow of bonds to the West 
and gold to the East. There is another reason why they will 
be induced to part with bonds readily. 

The average cost of our securities in Germany was not 
over 60 in gold, and they are now selling at 83, and, theretore, 
their very stability which has raised them to a profit may be 
the chief reason for their sale. Now, what effect will the re- 
turn of large quantities of these bonds have upon the com- 
Gold, under the Legal Tender Act, is 
theretore, its loss ought 


mercial world here ? 


not lawful money ; not to affect us. 
But it always has and probably always will, and the reason- 
ing is thus: The loss of gold by the banks, as they reckon it, 
is a loss of “legal revenue.” This imphes a contraction of 
loans, and a contraction of bank loans of course makes mon- 
ey tight. Lower prices on the stock exchange and produce 
the 


tinues, with gold going to Europe in exchange for bonds, and 


markets would be natural sequence. If the war con 
legal tenders to the West in exchange for wheat and corn, it 
will not be at all surprising if the country is devastated by 
one of the most terrible panics in its history, and a collapse in 
prices that will be simply fearful. How far the export o: 
breadstutis and cotton will go toward balancing the return 
of the bonds is an important question and one that can only 
the The best plan will un- 


doubtedly be to operate moderately and caretully in the pur- 


we solved by time and result, 
chase of stocks of goods that cannot be easily disposed of, 
the 


equally distributed. 


will 
have no interest in the mat- 
ter any way, for a fall in flour from eight to four dollars a 


so that when crash does come it be somewhat 


Poor men 


barre] means a tall in wages from four to two dollars a day, 

and the result would neither be improving or damaging. 
Gold, which has been falling all the week, took quite a de- 
cided tumble this morning, declining to 1174. The general 
The Government market was 
firm in the face of the gold decline, and prices at noon were 
IS8l, reg. coup., 114¢@114$; 5:20’s 1862, 
coup., LIZ@1124; do. 1864, coup., 111 a L112; do. 1865, coup., 
L11,@111¢%; do. 1866, coup., new, 100@110; do., 1867, coup., 
new, LOVE@110; do. 1868, coup., new, 110} @1104; 10:40's 
reg., 104} bid; do. coup., LO72@108; currency 6's, 111@1114 
The stock market was fairly active,and buoyant and prices 
ruled as follows: Delaware and Hudson, 119@120; Canton, 
618@634; Western Union, 3842@54%; Adams Express, 683$@ 
694: Wells Fargo, 13% bid; Merchants’ Union, 38$; N. Y, 
Central Con., 952; N. Y. Cent. Serip, 902; Erie, 22}; Read- 
Lake Shore, 934; Chicago and Northwestern 
Rock Island, 1132; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 613; 
do. pref., 774; Ohio and Mississippi, 34. 
“eee > —~ 


istry indicates an early peace, 


States 6's 


ing, VOZ@I7 ; 


, 


| 
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ITEMS ABOUT WOMEN. 


Miss Rose Ellis is the best shot in Scott County, Ind, 

The sweetest of strains—trying to lift a pretty girlon a 
horse. 

Madame Susloff is a Russian doctress, with large practice, 
in St Petersburg. 

Wyoming wants to test a principle by choosing a woman 
as delegate to Congress. 

An exhibition of feminine work of all kinds is to be opened 
in November at Florence. 

The free-lovers pretend that they are in favor of marriage, 
but‘? on the European plan.” 

Why should young ladies never wear stays? Because it is 
so horrid to see a girl “ tight.” 

Women delegates were refused seats in the Ohio Congres 
sional Conference by a vote of && 10 65. 

A Terre Haute (Ind.) judge has given a mar a divorce on 
account of the wite’s horrible profanity. 

Miss Likelike Kewaukeaseowawmeka leads the choir in 
the Kawalahoe Church, Sandwich Islands. 

Louisa Muhlbach has just completed a novel which she 
calls * Eugenie, or Mistress and Empress.” 

Not less than fifteen American lady artists of note are 
now residing in Paris, Rume and Florence, 

Young women are never in more danger of being made 
slaves than when the men are at their feet. 

When Cincinnati girls hire out, they stipulate for the use 
of the dining-room and parlor with missus. 

lt is reported that Patti's collecticn of jewelry is far more 
extensive than that of the Empress Eugeuie. 

Several of the Indiana colleges will have large numbers of 
youvg ladies in the Freshman class of next year. 

Mis. Helmbeld is among the high-flyers at Saratoga who 


attract the attention of journalistic correspondents. 


“Beauty,” says a French writer, “is all the virtue of 
some people, and virtue is all the beauty of others.” 

Madame Clara Schumann has been eiected an Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Music of Stockhbolin, 

The ladies are all grieving about the war in Europe, as it 
will raise the price of silk dresses, gloves aud laces, 

A Woman’s Suffrage Society has been started in Prague, 
anda journal of the same character will seon follow. 

Miss Snead, one of the teachers at the Holyyoke Semi- 
nary, at Kalamazoo, Michi,zan, has tallen heir to $50,000, 

Miss Ruth Dinsmore, of Whitley, Indiana, comes into a 
fortune of $60,000 by the demise ot her lover in California. 

A girl near Dayton, Ohio, recently won a bounet by 
throwing her father twice out of three times in a wrestling 
wateh. 

A young Welsh girl in Montana has taken out naturaliza- 
tio. payers, pre-euipted a claim of 160 acres, and is building 
a house thereon, 

A young lady in town, who was boasting of her teeth, was 
asked if they were natural or urtiticial. 
reply; “they are gutta percha” 

* Mother,” said a little tive-year-old child, “sister Mary 
sweared.” “Why, what did sae s-y?” “Jt beard her say 


she wouldn’t wear those darned stockings to church.” 





* Neither,” was the | 


eos 


The editor of the Sumter News returns his grateful thanks 
to the kind and patriotic lady who sent him a magnificent 
peach, measuring eleven inches in circumference and weigh- 
ing thirteen ounces. 

Miss Anna Morrison, a beautiful Califorvia girl, is stump- 
ing the State in opposition to woman suffrage. She don't 
believe women should speak in public, and she talks all the 
time to show her consisteucy. 

One young man and four young ladies were baptized in 
Rum River, Minnesota, while the thermometer was twelve 
degrees below zero. Their wet robes froze stiff almost as 
soon as they came out of the water. 

Louis Napoleon will soon leave Eugenie and go to Nancy, 
and, notwithstanding that he 1s a married man, anticipates 
entering tuto another engagement, if not more than one. 
Was there ever anything lhke French morals ? 

A tall, masculine-featured woman, fifty-seven years old, 
and weighing 180 pounds, has been elected Justice of the 
Peace, at South Pass, Wyoming territory. She wears a 
calico gown Wlen on the bench, and is said to make an im- 
pressive court. 

A formal fashionable visitor thus addressed a little girl: 
“How are you, my dear?” “ Very well, I thank you,” she 
replied. The visitor then added: “Now, my dear, you 
should ask how Lam.” The child simply and honestly re- 
plied: “I don’t want to know,” 

Christine Nilsson receives, it issaid, £150 a night at Drury 
Lane, the largest sum paid to any lady since the days of 
Jenuy Lind, Adelina Patti receives £100 a night at Ce- 
vent Garden; aud Mongini, the tenor, 50 guineas. Mlle. 
Ilma de Murska is paid upon the same scale. 

A physician, walkitg in the street with a friend of his, 
said to him: “ Let us avo d that pretty little woman on the 
left. Sve knows me,a d castsou me looks of iIndiguation. 
attended her husband.” “Ab! [ auderstand. You had 
the misfortune to dispatch him.” ‘On the contrary,” re- 
plied the doctor, “ I saved him.” 

A San Francisco lady correspondent in noticing the fact 
that two miles of houses in that city are occupied by fallen 
women, Wonders Low wany mues of houses it would take 
to accommodate the men who wrought all this ruin, aad 
who now move it respectable circles, cheered by the sm1.es 
ot “‘ virtuous’ women, to whom their characters are well 
known. 

At Zurich, the question of admitting female students toa 
shure of the higbest scientific education, and of university 
diplomas, seems likely to be practically solved. At present, 
tourteen ladics atteud the lectures of the Faculty of Medi- 
ciue concurrently with the male students; and last year 
two ladies, oue Rassiaa and tle other Eaglish, passed their 
eXaminutiou for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


OL Oe ers 


We have received trom W. Jennings Demorest, 833 Broad- 
way, charmingly illustrated editions of Jean Ingelow’s 
“Songs of Seven; Poe’s “ Raven,” and Schiller’s “ Soug of 
the Bell.” Accompanying these were “ La Belle Fleurette 
Poika,” by Miss ViennaJ. Demorest, and “ There isa Land,” 
arranged as solo, duett and quartette, by the same young 
and highiy-gifted artiste. Also, two magnificent chromos, 
which are offered as prizes with that tine magaziue, “ Dem- 
orest’s Illustrated Monthly.” 


ee Oe es 


* Dido et dux.” “ Did she, indeed—-how many ¢” “Et 
ty Rrote”’ 
Apropos of eating, not ducks but turkeys. The late 


Judge Mathews, of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, was a 
vourmand, He was said to have said that, * A turkey is 
a very unhandy bird—rather too much for one man, and 
enough for two,” 

* Sir,” said the astonished landlady to a traveler, after 
he had just sent his cup forward for the seventh time, 
* You * Yes, madam, | 
am,” he replied, * or I should never have drank so much 
water to get a little.” 


must be very fond of coffee.” 


Adultery—The wrong man in the right place.— Figaro. 


a say, Pat. lo you Say necether or neither ?” 
* Na-ther.” 


Answer 


aes a conn lt 


OF THE AMERICAN PIANO 

TRADE, 

A few days ago we gave the statement of the sales of the 
twenty-six leadin, piano firms in this country for the year 
is6¥. A similar statement was published three years ayo, 
and the comparison is very favorable. The deductions to 
be made from this are instructive. They show that the 
piano business is not as liable to those immense fluctuations 
aS many ctbher enterprises, and that as a whole, with but 
few exceptions, it has moved steadily forward. We take 
the returns of 12566 and 1869, which show an increase as 
follows: 


THE GROWTH 


WODGE, NOW LOPR.ccccce ce cccses ------ 206 per cent. 
PERRO. OW BORE cococe scenes socces 5% “¢ 
Hallet & Davis, Boston........ id eee, “ 
a ie akin a .- 
Decker, New York.......-..+-- ee ee 44 - 
Emerson, Boston........... ees EO ei” ae a 
Haines, New York..... Sees a 40 66 
Ceri. TOOGOD .ccosscccocccveces . 26 
BOGIES, DOW BOER cccccecesoes secce 20) 6 
Knabe, Baitimore,......- aie Gxt iia ens 4 6 


This comparison shows that the average increase is about 
45 per cent..except Steinway aod Chickering, whose sales 
were then large, and that Weber's sales increased 206 per cent. 
i three years. Weber’s return in 1866 was $72,421, and in 
L869, $221,444. 

RA ern 

HaLLeT, Davis & Co.’s NEW GRAND Piano —THE Or- 
CHESTRAL PIANO isthe name of a new instrument which 
Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. have just produced, which bas 
commanded the admiration of all artists and critics who 
have examined it. It isa grand piano, but the case, instead 
of being hollowed out on one side, is maue straight, so that 
both sides are alike. We noticed one of these Orchestral 
Pianos at the warerooms of Messrs. W. Redfield, Poelps & 
Co., 927 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on our recent visit to 
that city. It is creating an unusual interest in musical 
circles. 
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Ave. 18, 1870, Woodhull & Clatlin's Weekly. , 





Corns Cured for 50 Cents. Each. WOO LL & CL FL N’ S$ (OAL, —THE UNDE RSIGNE DIS NOW . 
: UNIONS, CLUB AND INGROWING DHU A C supply gg bags om with the best quality Mime. Demorest’s 


Nails, Enlarged and Diseased Joints, Chilblains, Pt one oe ae POUTTAIN and ther 2 . 
Frosted and Blistered Feet, ete., cured without pain by ™ | ee . iy P 
DR. W. E. RICE, at New York C hiropods al Institute, 208 W BE K i # y y= ob Nnegdhrannyreng MN Ori tl 0 } 1 S 
Broadway, cor, Fulton street. Evenings at 896 Broad. - PEM YOREIEY FUAGS; DORE TeRtn Ht . 
way, cor, 20th street. i 

Dr. Rice’s Annihilator cures Corns, Bunions, Nails, Ten 


der Feet, ete. By mail, 50 cents per package. Mrs. VICTORIA CC. WOODHULL, National Academy of Design, 838 Broadway, New York 





7 Y ‘ y pa 7 : ‘ ‘ Y ’ . o T ¢ } ¢ /e 4 c 4 . he | . ; «,r * > eS = 
(1 ONSUMPTION, SCROFULA Irs, TENNIE C, CLAFEEN,| oy. virst Summer Exhibition of Pictures anq | OP8@Nd Opening September 1, 1870, 

e : Editors and Pro rietors Sculptures how open (aay time only | Branches annaint ’ ’ , 
RHEUMATISM, &c. AEE Sa ENTERS, | ppointed Cities 


| TWENTY-THIRD ST., COR. FOURTH AVENUE. | 
This paper has been read largely and has found PWENTY-THI ST., COR. FOURTH AVENUI | 





Hegeman’s Genuine Medicinal Cod , 
much favor in private circles. Many would be glad to 


4 Liver Oil. subscribe for it if they knew of its existence and NEW UNION HOTEL, | Cu d Tat at . ns for me “ f 3 


, : nowest ¢ e & e ' 1 « \W 
4 Our Oil has stood the test of twenty years, and | Ch#racter. Many that know of its existence have SARATOGA | ‘ : . 
§ . s i d i ° , 
4 thousands of patients attribute their recovery to its been misinformed as to its treatment of the various , : ' : 
4 use, It is warranted pure. topies of the day. rHE LARGEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD, pers ’ | | : 
, Th» —_ 7 ee F = ™ With Vertical Railway and all modern improvement: ‘These } tt, Soe ak i . al aati 
, 7 he Most Perfect Tron Tonie—Hege WULITLS We know of no better way of informing the public : uf ; dvesamaher'« chau ss ' : 3 
WY pape J "Pp . 2 extensive grounds and detached Cottages One ‘ oy ee ’ _ 
LULU O . ' — , UN bases. el to the test f Q 
; Ferrated Elixir of Bark. that there isa paper they would gladly subscribe for | : at the | ons, 
i : . trom dune to October - 1% em ah, GPesSsSManers at ii Tit 
i ; poe cordial, prepared from Calisaya Bark | and read than to employ agents in every city and vi ; : each pattern | recut wit 
and *yrophosphate of iron, possessing the valuable ; ae EIR LELAND BROTHERS, Prices for Ladies’ Plain Patt < from 151 
BA t qualities of iron, phos} yhorus, and calisaya, without lage in the United States, to go to individuals and ex hina iM Cl rents P nh Patt R 
¢ o Beaune . : whers and anacers : : 4 
Et any injurious ingredients. As a preventive to fever Jain to them the excellences of the paper - er SEMI-ANNI Al MAMMOTIL BULLET?! ( 
; and ague, and as a tonic for patients recovering in — we Pwypet. ‘AS HL INS "ain. 50 ete ’ ' 


from fever or other sickness, it cannot be surpassed, : : < > c Fbets extra Fee , 
and is recommended by the most eminent physic ians, Wanted—An Agent in every cityand village in the THE NSION HOUSE M NE DEMOREST’S SEMIANNE AL BOOk ¢ 
Sold by all re spe c table ‘druggis tx. - ; at: - | hy he ge g' —s €)\ Lie} SS AND DRESSY KIN 


Unite ad States fo bri hi] this papel r to the atte “/ion of hi 1h ots wee \ i 70 { 
Sole manufacturers, HEGEMAN and Co., 203, 399 , , , ' , PAP ATED ur? 
» ~~, ’ - ae ; < ie ’ zara. i) THETA he } r ly f if ile eRe iyi the (? sf) eh Ch E | Ti | b, nu? \ | e. 
511 and 576 Broadway, and corner ‘Fourth avenue who would be likely to be inter = mapeen gy wom LONG BRANCH, N. J., ine | es, Prey ar . +: et s . 
and Seventeenth street, New York City. it treats. per half dozen ian ' 
SAMUEL LAIRD, PRENCHT CORSETS 0 har or} tom 
Add ress or @ all on ’ 7 ‘ sft pertect « 33 
Proprietor. , aes Acne Pith san 
METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK WALTER GIBSON, Publisher. ee | of very superior materials. Satin Jean, & 


( oul 


21 Park Row, Room 2. SP IK ESP te ING SOM DS 
Nos, 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE, opposite Cooper Resaaceen HOWLAND’S HO EL bape aud light ani very dra, 8 
Inetitute. : 2 honn , Mati, 
| 


THIRTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. & RNOLD, CONSTABLE & ("(). ( “OME INATI ION SUSPENDER AND SHOULDER 


r 


JULY 5, 1870.—By direction of the Trustees of this 


a ; ‘ . . ‘ BR » Li i(lles x} iret s ‘ : 
Bank the usual semi-annual INTEREST, at the rate £ LONG BRANCH, N. J., frere - 


of SIX PER CENT. per annum, wil be paid on all | Are offering the balance of their summer stock of HOWLAND & CO STOCKING SUSPENDERS 

sums entitled thereto on and after July 15, inst. ; or, . ’ or sewing. Ladies’ &cte - Ci 

if not drawn, will be added to the account and draw LADIES’ OUTFITTING GOODS, ire fres ; 

interest from July 1. a THE DIAMOND NEENI Fs __ tai 
DEPOSITS made on or before July 20 will draw in- In White and Colored Lawn Suits, Morning Wrappers. ‘ and convenient cases of assort 


terest from July 1, and SIX PER CENT. allowed on erin Re ls . ; VT P 

ALL SUMS of 5 ind upwards sniibic islieea RAILROAD DEPOT TE Lie SEAPLERNINS8%6 Wien tor | 
Deposits of One Dollar received. BATHING SUITS, Pa ste i + i AR 10 vs : l ly 1} ) 3 
SAAC T. SMITH Complexion, Rose: ) | 


I < 
. , . ° ? . . ’ * ) : i i ( ! ite ic Kets i} ¢ts ‘ ‘ 
T. W. LILure, President. Pique and Cambric Suits,§ AD V ERT I SING AGENC " free : 
Secretary. ¥ * ‘ > eetint al ce 


Plain and Embroidered Swiss Dresses for Misses, iP rl or , ) 
}? rts Or thy 1] ] ( ’ 
TORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK Sun Bonnets and Seaside Hats, Hawi celpt of the order inch 
: ee le ta aving purchased the privilece and sole right of A express. may } collected 
corner of Eighth avenue and West Thirty- Plain and Embroidered Corsets and Corset Covers, | yertjsine in all the Dr pots tlong the route of the Mor ts > ann 
fourth. street. bil ne mn all the pots along | tf the M | 
' — T il t B: skets ris ana fesse x Railroad. | wer to solicit your kind fs rn a4 
DIVIDEND.—A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate OCU DASACKE, vors. re" Dealers p | ' 
ot SIX PER CEN r. per annum on all sums from £5 Plain and Tucked Skirts, Baptismal Robes and Caps, For those who desire their names and specialties | wholesale price list 
to $5,000 will be paid On and after July 13, Ini, constantly before the public. there can be no better Our Mammoth Bulletin of Fas! ns f ' , 
DEPOSITS made on or before July 20 will draw etc., med im, as the Depots are constantly refilling with | Winter, v present t 
interest from July 1. At reduced prices, to close the season. both in city and countr | sine tha % tae 'De on pray t New Designs that have vet bee ae 
neve = morn) cCitivand co tr mwelhier the miilroad ePpDot ot 7 te) ts ‘ ‘ * , , , 
BANK open daily from 10 A. M. to3P. M. and on : -of all da 1. ; and Underearment Al] Ad ertizxemet! will be } cathy fram ! rt i » Sont. Tst 1, , 
Monday. W ednesday and Saturday evenings from 6 i} Hosiery of all dese riptions, ana naergarments, ®, ahs: ti l i | Lil auy drained una Kep LcCady | ~1 Vda 2 : 
mg . ’ . = ( ager. , re Atay bw 
to8 o'clock. L a on ; SUMMER SILKS, Parties not already having Show Cards are requested i es. eM REST 
JOHN HOOPER, President. on tenant Raggy 2 acer puCe bite rms) 
: » Mistindlion ye he to have them made of the following sizes: 
JAMES O, BENNETT, Secretary. Summer Dress Fabrics, at very tow prices. 


, ' . , . . RICES 
ene — Grenadines, Gaze de Soies, Gaze Chambrais, Grena- PRICES, 


‘OR ONE § \ E “pon 
line Bareges, Paris Printed Organdies and Lawns + a ee oo 33 ie DIE NE UK ZI5L'T 
caine bareges, ra ane Size of Frame, 6in, by Yin, s3 per annum, + 


i I ) } 
. : ‘ one , . : + hy wit 
Varieties in Traveling Dress materials, Piques and = t. ae. § 25 7 
: in. \ on.) * _ "Bowe Be 
ay eee a “ + tin te tn” @ : A GERMAN WEEKLY, 
Marseillaise, English and French Prints, etc. 211i V\ ISIN. =8 
, S) For Larger sizes, where the Frame is furnished, $4 PUBLISHED BY THI 
Summer Shawls, from $2 and upward. per square foot perannum, D BY THI 
roadway. cor Sth st New York. ee y IG 
Broadway, corner 19th street, New Yor pruners GERMAN PRINTING ASSOCIATION. 
For th »> same Advertise ment mi more than one De ay voted tw. lit, rature , 
TO THE LADIES! por sdisconut Of 1 por cout, far each Dopot will be | tlove which au preeent t 
® allowed, viz , ; [his piper os Sup corte - 
For ) Mw da ° . . ry pe r cent country apa | rope 
— - oe aos . . . tL 
ou) = . . 30 ae Yearly subscription, .. “+ . 
MADAME MOORE'S Preparations for the Com Special contr: c*s mad e onapplication to the Railroad | (tly of New York t 24) 
> . i} wep tage “ ya? ¢ ¢ j 
law 1 A . Depot Avertising Aw William B Htumphreyr, 17 Club iles Oo coples sen Prone ade as te | 
prexion are reliable and contal hn no pois on Cedar street. N. 3 +s Tie pies ‘ 


AQUA BEAUTA TERMS ; Address Dit: “ | E / ib 


. nn All Amounts less than £25. Cash 
emoves Freckles, Tan and Moth Patches, re . ; vo eo a . 
rem All Amounts less than S100, half Cash. remainder in 


| 


CAROLS Ween MAH larger amounta, special agreement. THE 
cleanses the akin of eruptions of all kinds, 75 cents P.O. Boxt 717 
each. Her 

NEURALGIA CURE i} G. SELLEW, BEN FRANKLIN 
needs but to be tried to be appreciated. $1 per =" Manufacturer of 


eee ee ea ony — of price. Sales es Ae Sees. FoRuetvEs LIFE INSURANCE Ch MPARY, 
. aes Opposite St. Paul’s Church, and No. 96 Thomas St reet . 
BEEBE & COMPANY, So, 107 FULTON STREET ar Sadi , 








THE FRENCH COGNAC BITTERS, manufactured NEW YORK ) ‘EW YORE 
by the VINE GROWERS’ Society of Cognac, France, ct NN ORK. 
under the supervision of the Chevalier Le toche, H A T T B R 2 ; LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER 
M. D., Surgeon-General of the French Army, are the a ss ne sioeiimianeas Phris inv has deposited O i 
only GE NUINE BITTERS imported in this Country, AND ras eand Dollars with the Ensurar bday 


. where they were first introduced with remarkable pena ane 4 — i tied ; State of New York. for the sed 
success during the Cholera of 1832. Subsequently,| MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS,|/rEsr. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 1809, | holders, Its leading characterist 
during the raging of the Yellow Fever at Norfolk, 
Virginia. These bitters were administered by the MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SHIRTS, 
Directors of the Hospital, where, in both cases, not a 
single patient who had used them died. No 160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

THE COGNAC BITTERS purify the blood and 
strengthen the system, eradicate the effects of dissipa- 


tion, maintain the human frame in a condition of _ 

healthfulness, dispel the Blaes and all mental distem- J TREFAN y & CO 
pers.and relieve those whose sedentary habits lay them *9 
open to depression. They prevent and cure Bilious 


and other Fevers, Fever and Aque, Chills, Diarrhea, 550 and 4552 Broadway. 
Dysentery. Dyspepsia, Sea-Sickness, Cholic, Cholera, Is Better and emeaper 


Economy, Security, Skillful) Direction, 





VND 
FOR GENERAL PRUDENT LIBERALITY. 
HOUSEHOLD te 
PURPOSES. | Endowment 











than Soap. | oo 


Cholera Morbusand every complaint incidental to diet | soLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR | : ) 
or atmosphere. Ladies will find them ‘a sovereign | Does its work quickly, easils 1 with less labor oe . — ae 
hoon. as they eradicate all tracers of Debility, Nervous- THE <1 AT 9 OF THE CEI EBR ATED than Nt) orhe r ¢ thi} wolibna: ¢ ins WInGOWsR Without Al] j olicies re you-f ort ifable, 
. : ; N “4 ‘ r. Pe we “ ' - : / , “i! ) ’ ' 
Ness, Inertness, and diseases peculiar to the sex. 4 rinse . | Water; removes stains from wood, mal Neand stone; 
Thousands of Testimonisils can be seen at the G | cleans and brightens knives and table ware: Tor gy (rood A 

ome FRODSHAM WATCHES. 1.20 cece ata | tien 

: iron, copper and steel; removes Ol, Tust and @ ( 

* ‘ ad % | ’ ' ’ 
STEINFIELD, ah : Ve. : F P ar. | from machinery: removes stains from the hand whiten | ry , 
These watches greatly excel any others that are . laa Ad ad Tad Po BX 
; s rr , < soup Will not tuke off. &c. Soldat all Grocery, Drug | PrPitlpnny 
Importer and Agent for America, made, and, besides the indorsement of the British | ang@ Notion Stores. ai 
t . , - ; : ° ‘ BSA 4 aa ni ae Sok at Jou " | \ "| 
, . , Admiralty and the first awards of the London and (211 Washington street, New York 
‘ ‘ - 4 - , 
Warren Street, N. Y. City. sae aphe ts lhe eee cet ‘ge Ang Wholesale, ; 3) Oxford «treet, London CHARLES H. WELL 
, ’ Paris Expositions and the Russian Grand Medal of 
’ . ° . : > . ( ' } > \ | } { | - 
For Sale hy all Dealers in America, Honor, have received prizes from the British Govern 
‘ rps ‘ at! : 
i ’ ; 


ment amounting to over $15,000 | J OWNER KEROSENE OIL CO., . W. GLEABON 


They have aleo received the approval of wearers in 


SILVER-PLATED every ser tion of the country, whose names wil! be fur ms MiEN DE WO 


lished on application. Office, 113 Maiden Lane, New York. 
ICE PITCHERS," : 


WITH 


PORCELAIN LININGS. AGREAT OFFER!!! Bn 
Lighter, Cleaner and Better) Horace waters, 481 Broadway. N.¥., Downer Kerosene Tlumivativg Oi, a. 








eg Nth ities ih 


MANUFACTURERS OF TIE 





| will dispose of ONE HUNDRE ) PIANOS, MELO 
> , + » 7 « ; Will 1} pore of ve | ) 
Than Any Others Made. | DEONS and ORGANS of six 1 ees wmakere. | | 
| F F A N Y Ry, ( : O | Chickering ~ Sais i} uded. Al EXTREMELY Law } Arne) eth, eventy-ni zample fyet thy, Roard 
| . | PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, ©! Will take f ii th the Downer Oil was the niy one found to | 
’ from $5 to B25 Homthiy Until paid ; The rain to let = = , 


NOS. 550 AND 552 BROADWAY, | and rent money = ane ed if purchased | stand the test required by law, | - 
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R. W. Jones. J. B. 





BALLIET, JONES & CO.,, 
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LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS, 


PENN BUILDINGS, Room 2s, 


2p STORY 
No. 430 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Where all Lett 


ere hie yuld be addressed, 


Also. Bamboo Cloth. 
Tea. 


heand all other 


Seersucker. and Nanking, 


gees, Can Cans, Sandalwood and 


} 


goods of this trade. 


t= 


specialti 





| Letters containing stamps will receive prompt at- 
Bi nrion 
Fi 
7 D" LISTER, ASTROLOGER, 
S| 25 Lowell street, Boston, 
erms send fora circular. Hours,from 9 A.M. 
i P M 
Me AGNETIC INFIRMARY, 
ie es ence street, Brooklyn, L. TI. 
The science of Magnetiem practically applied to the 
treatment of all mesa 


Consumption, Cancer, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Dys- 


- as Soe ne 
ad 


a 
-_ 


\LBANY 


line 


AND 


steamboats. C. 


TROY.— 
VIBARD and 
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he any 








a _ MORTGAGE 
F 8 PER CENT. 


Indorsed 


GOLD 
STATE 
on favorable Terms by 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
BANKERS AND FINANCIAL 
THE STATE 
No. 32 


BONDS, 
by the of ALABAMA, 


For Sale 








AGENTS FOR 
OF ALABAMA, 
WALL STREET. 


—~ -- 


- 


pe PECONTC HOUSE, 


GREENPORT, LONG ISAAND. 


SALT WATER BATHING, 
GUNNING 

The House 
overlooks Pe 
from New 
‘i Steamboat, 
) BOARD s2 


Liberal] 


BOATING, 
AND PLEASANT 
has all 
conic Bay, 
York, and 


FISHING, 
DRIVES. 
the modern conveniences and 


Long Island, ninety-five 
CARS of access by 


miles 
Railroad or 


50 PER DAY, 
‘ments to Parties or Families. 


iW. BRAINARD, 
GREENPORT, L. L., 
Or Box 4,316. 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW, 
t AND OTHER POEMS, 


BY J. W. WATSON, 


Tinted Paper, l6mo., green and wine cloth, 


\ TURNER & CO. 


‘i. ie No, 808 CHESTNUT STREET, 
oe | PHILADELPHIA. 


> er 
* 
. 


arrange 


Any Book Published Sent Free of Postage. 


' WEST END HOTEL, 
Long Branch, New Jersey, 


Will be opened for the reception of guests on the 20th 


yes M. SPAR, M. D., 
QU5 South Fifth street, 
Ss LOULS, Mo 

PHYSICIAN FOR “ALL CHRONIC DISEASES, 
# Ifer newly discovered method of treating Female 
b Difficulties is meeting with ‘the mos <t vratifyipg suc- 
q ceas. 
i Consnmption, Cancer and Rheumatism are also 


BILHEIMER 


Railroad Contractors, 


Negotiators of Railroad & other Bonds, | 


RAILS & RAILWAY MATERIALS 


FRONT, | 


BRANCH OFFICES AT NEW YORK AND ST. 
LOUIS, MO, 

QTRANG ERS AR E INVITED TO CALL 
» . ~re ’ ¥ . . = 

AT FOUNTAIN INDIA STORE, 

No. 856 BROADWAY, 
INDIA GOODS OF EVERY KIND. 
For Dresses and Fancy Art, at 

FOUNTAINS INDIA STORE, 856 BROADWAY. | 


Pon- | 


Pineapple 


pepsia, Asthma and al i Nervous and Female Diseases 
\ Specialties, 
Consuitation free. Letters containing return post- | 
age will receive prompt attention, 


DANIEL Rate W, commencing May 381, will leave 

treet Pier at 8%, and Thirty-fonrth street at | 

: A. M. landing at Yonkers (Nyack and Tarrytown by | 
4 ferrvbo t). Cozzens’, West Point, set tect Newburgh. 
4 Dy keepsie, Rhinebeck. Bristol, Catskilland New 
; Balti pore 4 special train of shes. gosterln cars, In 
ai : on ction with the dav-boats, will leave on the 
7 § Albany (commencing June 20), for SHARON 
4: j gp R INGS Fare 34 25 from New York and for Cherry 
a Valley. The steamboat SENECA will trahsfer pas- 

Ls eenyvers from Albany to Troy. 
a t a - 


| will furnish pamphlets, maps and all information. 


FISCAL AGENTS, 

No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 
W. P. CONVERSE & CO., 
COMMERCIAL AGENTS, 

No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
| DANIEL WELCH, Isaac B. WUNDERLY. 

Late Examiner in the Pension Office. 
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| cial attention given to the purchase and sale of Real 
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5 sn | ' This rink nifleent structure, located at thet Court 
ae End of this now famous summer resort, has all the 
a: Hie > advantages of modern improvements calculated to 

Bias make its guests satisfied in every respect 
The personal attention of Mr. JAMES SYKES and 
Mr. PETER GARDNER, so lone known to the trav- 
e'ing public, will surely guarantee to those that favor 


them with thelr 
oa ’ wish for 
i 5 vor roome, ete 


patronage all the comfort they can 


, appiv on the premises, or by letter 


| years to run, 


A CHOICE SECURITY. 


EIGHT PER CENT. PER ANNUM IN GOLD. 


Free from U. 8. Government Tax. 


OF THE ISSUE OF 


$1,500,000 


OF THE 
ST. JOSEPH 
AND 


DENVER CITY 


RAILROAD CUMPANY., 


These are a 





upon a completed road, and bear 
EIGHT PER CENT. 
| interest in gold, payable on the 
February, New York, London 


are free from tax, 
i of 


in or Frankfort, 


$1,000 AND $500, 


coupons or registered, and secured by an absolute and 
only mortgage upon the entire line, including all de- 
scription of Rolling Stock and Equipments. This 
road is 111 miles in length, the largest portion of 


which is completed and successfully operated in the 


daily running of regular trains, the earnings of which 
are now in excess of the interest liabilities on this 


issue of bonds: over 


$1, 
y been expefided upon this road from Stock 
Subs riptions and Donations. 
interest in currency. 
from debt. 


500 OOO 
has alread 


Price 97% and accrued 
The Company are entirely free 
We unhesitatingly recommend them, and 


TANNER & CO, 


DANIEL WELCH & CO., 
CLAIM AGENTS 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Office, No. 513 7th Street, 
Opposite the Post Office, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Address Lock Box 192. 


Prompt attention given to PENSION, BACK PAY, 
| BOUNTY and PRIZE CLAIMS, PATENTS, and all 
other claims before the Executive Departments, Spe- 


Estate. Also, agents for the sale of Real Estate in 


ARKANSAS, MISSOURL, 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
WEST VIRGINIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Refer. by Permission, to 
His Excellency Joun W. 
sylyania. 
Hon. Joseru Casry, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Claims. 


GEARY, Governor of Penn- 


Hon. Joun Scott, United States Senator. 
lion. Joseru H. Barrett, late Commissioner of 


Hion. Horace MAYNARD, of Tennessee. 


JERSEY SEVEN PEN 
TOWN BONDS, 
Authorized by Act of the Legislature, 
and the issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed 
valuation of the real estate of the following towns: 
New Providence, Union County, 
Bedminster, Somerset County, 
Bernard, Somerset County, 
In $100, 8500 and $1,000, and having from 15 to 23 


CENT. 


At 85 and Interest. 

Interest payable semi-annually, January and July, 
at the Exchange Bank, New York, free of 
tax. For full particulars apply to 

PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
Bankers, No. 1 Wall street. 


HOWLAND HOUSE, 


SHARON SPRINGS, N.Y, 


A choice private Boarding House. Home comforte, 
with pleasant, airy rooms and excellent table. 
Terms, $10 to $14 per week, 


American 


H. E. HOWLAND. 


TRVIORP’S 


the face, 


ALABASTER CREAM, FOR 


removes Tan, Freckles, Pimples and 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


30-year sinking fund bond, issued only 


15th August and 15th 
and 
These bonds arein denominations 


| one NG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


great maestro, a Chromo 
PORTRAIT OF BEETHOVEN, 

Library at Berlin. 
“ Life size, 2: 314 X 18. Price per copy unframed, $20. 
Cabinet size, J1x1 ? "7 ste 5. 
particulars, see 


the August number of the *’ 
World.”’ 


orapply to the publ s ers, 


Subscriptions may 


be sent in through any 
Music Store, 


or direct to 


ART PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
te" Send for * Prang’s Chromo Journal,”’ contain- 
ing illustrated and descriptive list of our publications, 
address on receipt of postag 


muiled free 
Stamp. 


to any 











~ ahaa WAY & SONS, 
a 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOFORTES, 


beg to announce 
A GENERAL REDUCTION 


premium on 
imported articles used in the manufacture 
fortes. In addition to their established 
Pianofortes, Steinway & Sons, 
long felt and frequently expressed want 
of moderate means, 

fected arrangements 
tirely new style 

Piano, a thoroug 
octaves, pre cise ‘ly 
mechanis am. 
REV 


styles 


teachers, schools, ete., 
for the mannfacture 
of instrument, termed the 
rhly complete instrument 
the same in size, scale, 


have 


n octave pianos; the only difference being that 
this new style of instrument is constructed in a per- 
fectly plain yet exceedingly neat exterior case. These 


to possess a thoroughly first-class * 
yet are limited in means, 
prices. 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten- 
tion to their new Patent Upright Pianos, with Double 
JIron frame, Patent Resonato, Tubular Frame Action 
and new soft Pedal, which are matchless in volume 
and quality of tone and surpassing facility of action, 
whilst standing longer in tune and being more imper- 
vions to atmospheric influences than any other Piano 
at present manufac ured. 

Price Lists and Illustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on application. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
109 AND 111 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
(Between Fourth avenue and Irving Place,) 
NEW YORK. 


Steinway Piano,” 
at exceedingly moderate 


Warecrooms, 
NOS. 


‘THROW PHYSIC TO THE DOGS.” 


Aletic China Water, 


Imported, and now first introduced to the public of 
this conntry, by Captain A, W. LAVENDER. for many 
years commanding ships in the China trade, from the 
port of New York and European ports. 


IT CURES 


ALL STOMACH, LIVER 
AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 


and 18 
THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 
from a disorderly state of w hich functions almost ** all 
the ills that flesh is heirto”™ are traceable—such as 
Nervous and Sick Headache, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Costiveness, Colic, Diarrhea. Dropsy, Ne ‘uralyia, 
Rheumatism, Epilepsy. Heart Disease, Scrofula, Con- 
sumption, General Debility, and many others. By 
correcting the stomach, giving activity to the liver, 
and purifying the blood, the seeds of disease are 
eradicated, and the simplest and surest way to gain 
this great end is to use the Aletic China Water, the 
medicinal ingredients of which are not compounded 
by the hands of men, but by God, who surely knows 
what is good for His creatures. 
For SEA SICKNEss the Aletic China Water is the 
only known cure, and if taken before going on the 
water, will prevent that distressing and annoying 
malady. 
Asa mild aperient and corrective, it is far superior 
to Congress, Gettysburg, Seltzer, or Soda Water, and 
if taken be ‘fore meals, sharpens the appetite and 
strengthens the digestive organs. 


Sold by all Druggists, and by SAMUEL SPENCER, 
Mansion House Bar, Long Branch, N. J. 

GENERAL ORDER ADDRESS, 

A. W. LAVENDER, care of R. W. Adams & Co., 116 
Wall street, New York. 


Lock" OOD & CO. 


94 


BROADWAY, 


Transact General 


BANKING BUSINESS, 


Including the Purchase and Sale of Government, 


State and Railroad Securities, on Commission. 


THE UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


LONG BRANCH, N J., 
WILL OPEN JUNE 20. 





n Sunburn. Price 75 cents, Sold by all druggists, 
addressed to : SYKES, GARDNER & CO., | Samples sent on receipt of price. G. B. THORP, 

oe Bo West End Hotel, Long Branch N. J. | Proprietor, 142 Chambers street. 

ea ef : 


S. LAIRD & BRO., Proprietors. 


ee ee eee 


Weshall publish, in time for the centennial of the 


after the celebrated original by Schimon, in the Royal 


For prices, including frames, as well as for furthe 
Musical 


These chromos will be sold by subscription only. 
Art or 


in their prices in accordance with the decline in the 
gold and consequent decreased cost of 
of Piano- 
of 
in order to meet a 
, by persons 
per- 
of an en- 
“School” 
of seven 

interior 
and workmanship as their hi: chest priced 


new instruments will be supplied to those who desire 


RS ae 





r 
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OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 240 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


POLICIES ON ALL APPROVED PLANS. 


All Policies entitled to Participation in 
Profits. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED ANNUALLY. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of 
Premiums, 

LIBERAL LIMITS OF TRAVEL. 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN CASH, 


DIVIDENDS PAYABLE IN CASH, 
LOSSES PAYABLE IN CASH, 


JAMES D. REYMART, President. 
ASHER 8. MILLS, Secretary. 

THOS. H. WHITE, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
JOSEPH FLEISCHLY, 


Supt. German Department, 
250 Grand Street, New York. 





Working Agents wanted in all te States, 
Addre ss the Home Office. 


Royal Havana Lottery of Cuba 


conéucted by the Spanish Government. $30,000 in 
guld drawn every 17 days. Prizes cashed and infor- 
mation furnished. 


The high: st rates paid for doubloons and al) kinds 
of gold and silver, Government securities, &c. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers. 
16 Wall Street, N. Y. 


EK DW ARD CAHIL Ls 








WINE ROOM, 


Freese’s Commercial, 


17 and 19 Park Row. 


E. C. will be happy to receive the patronage of his 
friends. First-class brands of Wines and Liquors 
always on hand. 


XN EW UNION HOTEL, 
iL 
SARATOGA, 

THE LARGEST HOTEL IN THE WORLD, 
With vertical railway and all modern improvements, 
extensive grounds and detached Cottages. 
June Ist to October Ist. 
LELAND BROTHERS, 

Owners and Managers. 


Open from 


eo’ LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 


INMAN LINE 


Of Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to 
sail as follows: 


9 @: ay: apres Saturday, Jnly 2,8 a. “| 
CITY OF CORK. F A uesday. July 5.1 p. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN.....-! Saturday, July 9, 1 Pp. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE (via Halifax), 


Tuesday, July 12, lr. m. 
And each succeeding Saturday and alternate Tue eday, 
rom Pier 45, North River. 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Payable in Gold. 
First Cabin, single berth... 


B Re “a s70 
To London, single berth.... ii) 
To Paris, single NE i te a0 
To Halifax, N.S., single berth....... 25 
Payable in currency. 
Steerage... $0 
To London. "85 
8 SE Se aR ee Sea 28 
To Halifax, N.S....... 15 


Passengers also forwarded 
Bremen, etc., at reduced rates. 
Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates 
persons wishing to send for their friends 


te ~ any Bambere. 


by 








For further particulars apply at the Company's 
office. | 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, . 
15 Broadway, New York, 
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Ava. 18, 1870. 


Woodhull & Claflin’ 


a¥eckly. 
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rYVHE NOVELS OF FRIEDRICH SPIEL- 


- AGEN. In uniform style. 12mo, cloth, $2 per 


—P ROBL EMATICAL CHARACTERS.  Trans- 
an d by Prof. Schele de Vere. Second Edition. 

Il.—THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT. Translated 
by Prof. tev ‘le de Vere. Second Edition. Thor- 
oughly revised. 

(lf THE -“lameaaiaicmenes Translated by Prof. 
Schele de Ver 

IV.—H AMMER AND ANVIL. Translated by Wm. 
Hand Browne. 

V.—IN RANK AND FILE. 

VI.—ROSE AND THE VILLAGE COQUETTE. 

OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
TAINE. 

**One feels at moments as if before this writer there 
had been no critics, no travelers, observers, or zsthetic 
inquisitors,” Nation 

$2 50. 


os 


TALY —(Florence and Venice). 

ITALY—(Rome and Naples). x 

IDEAL IN ART.—-l6mo, eo 
FISK 


SVO, 


TOBACCO AND ALCOHOL —I. It Does Pay to 
Smoke. . The Coming Man Will Drink Wine, By 
John Fiske. Lecturer on Philosophy in Harvard Uni- 
ve sity, ilfmo, cloth, 

‘A clear e xposition of scientific conclusions; not 
the work of a partisan, but it is Nhat of a care eful and 
impartial scholar, whose sole object is truth.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 

MARTINEAU. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
tine au. S8vo, cloth. $2 ¥ 

‘A charming book.’ — re 

THE HABE RMEISTE te A novel. By Herman 
Schmid. l6mo, cloth. $1 50. 

‘A thrilling and substantial historical exposure of 
one of the secret tribunals of justice or revenge which 
have been the terror of Sonth Germany. * The 
etory is as remarkable ~~ its historical fidelity as for 
its thrilling interest.”’— A Evening Post. 

Al 7 RBACH, 

THE VILLA ON THE RHINE.—Anuthor’s Edi- 
tions. Witha Portrait and Biographical Sketch by 
Bayard Taylor. Standard Library Edition. two vols., 
cloth, $1 75 pervol. Pocket Edition, four parts, paper, 
50 cents per part. Globe Edition, 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, $2 
BLACK FOREST VILLAGE TALES.—Author's 
Edition. l6mo, cloth, uniform with the author's 
edition of **The Villa on the Rhine.”’ Price, $1 50. 

KINGSLEY. 

STRETTON.—A’ Novel. By Henry Kingsley. Llus- 

New York. 


trated, evo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 

M. M. LIV?PLE, AUCTIONEER. 
WYCKOFF & LITTLE, AUCTIONEERS. 
FREE EXCURSION AND COLLATION. 

1,000 LOIS AT AUCTION AT VALLEY STREAM. 


By Harriet Mar- 
Evening Post. 


P Be 
on the South Side Railroad, twelve miles from New 
York, thirty-five minutes from Bushwick 

Avenue De pot. 


i INTRAL RAILRO AD OF NEW JER- 
scy.—Passenger and Freight Depot in New York 
foot of Liberty street; connects at Semnton Junction 
with the Delaware, Lackawannaand Western Railroad, 
and at Easton with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and ite 
connections, forming a direct line to Pittsburgh and 
the West without change of cars. 
ALLENTOWN LINE TO THE WEST. 

Sixty miles and three hours saved by this line to Chi- 

cavo, Cincinnati, St. Louis, etc., with but one change 


of cars. 
Silver Palace cars through from New York to Chi- 
cago, 


SPRING ARRANGEMENT. 
Commencing May 10, 1870—Leave New York as fol- 
OWS: 
5:30 a. M.—For Plainfield. 


6:00 A. M.—For Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre, Mahanoy City, Tukhan- 
nock, Towanda, Waverly, etc 


7:30 a. M.—For Easton. 
12 m.—For Flemington, Easton, Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, Wilkesbarre, Reading, Columbia, Lancaster, 


Litiz, Pottsville, Scranton, Harrisburg, etc. 
2 p. m.—For Easton, Allentown, etc. 
3:30 p. M.—For Easton, Allentown, 

and Belvidere 
4:30 p. m.—For Somerville and Flemington, 
5:15 ep. m.—For Somerville. 


Ephrata, 
Mauch Chunk, 


6 Pp. M.—For Easton. 

7 p. M.—For Somerville, 

7:45 p. m.—For Easton. 

9 p. m.—For Plainfield. 

12 rp. m.—For Plainfield on Sundays only. 


Trains leave for Elizabeth at 5:30, 6:00, 6:30, 7:3 
9:00, 9:20, 10:30, 11:40 a, M., 12:00 M., 
3:30, 4:00, 4:30, 4:45, 5:15, 5:45, 6:00, 
10:45, 12:00 Pp. M 


30, 8:30, 
1:00, 2:00, 2:15, 3:15, 
6:20, 7:00, 7:45, 9:00, 


FOR THE WEST. 


9a. M.—WESTERN Express, daily (exce pt mune iys) 
—For Easton, Allentown, Harris burg and the West, 
without change of cars to Cincinnati or C Baw and 
but one change to St. Louis. Connects at Harrisburg 
for Erie and the Oil Regions. Connects at Somerville 
for Flemington. Connects at Junction for Strouds- 
burg, Water Gap, Scranton, ete. Connects at Phillips- 


burg for Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre, etc. 

5:00 p. M.—CINCINNATIL Express, daily, for Easton, 
Bethlehem, Allentown, Reading, Harrisburg, Pitts 
burgh, Chicago and Cincinnati. Slee ‘ping cars to Pitts- 


burgh and Chicago.%¥Connects at Junction with D., L. 
and W. R. R. for Scranton. 

Sleeping Cars through from Jersey City to Pitts- 
burgh every evening. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot of Liberty 
street. N. Y.: at No. 1 Astor House: Nok. 254. 271. 526 
Broadway, at No. 10 Greenwich street, and at the prin- 
cipal hotels 

R. E. RICKER, Superintendent. 

H. P. Batpwin, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ELAW ARE, LACK AWANNA AND 


Western Railroad, Morris{and Essex Division. 
Depots, foot of Barclay and Christopher streets, 
SU MME R ARRANGEMENT—Commencing on April 

11, 1870: 

8:00 A. M.—Throngh Express Mail, connecting with 
train at Denville for Boonton, at Dove “r with Chester 
Railroad, at Waterloo with Sussex Railroad, at Wash 
ington with Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad for Water Gap, Stroudsburg, Scranton, 


Pittston. Wilkesbarre, Carbondale, Great Bend, Bing- 
hamton, Syracuse, Oswego, &c. 
11:40 A.M.—Lehigh Val. Ex., stopping at Newark, 


Morristown, Dover, Hackettstown and Washington, 
and connecting at Easton with Lehigh Valley Railroad 
for Bethlehem, Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarre and all 
stations on the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

4:10 P.M.—Scranton Express for all principal sta- 
tions, connecting at Washington with D., L. and W, 
R. R. for Water Gap, Stroudsburg, and Scranton. 

3:30 P. M.—Hackettstown Mail connects with Boon- 
ton. Chester and Susse x Railroad. 

11:20 A. M., (2:30 and 6:40 P.M. Accom. and 5:30 
P. M. Express for Morristown and intermediate sta 
tions, 


6:30. 7:30 
to Summit 


and 19:00 A. M., 2:30, 4:20 
ind intermediate stations, 

6:30. 7:30. 9:00, 10:00 and 11:20 A. M., 1:00, 2:30, 
9°40. 1-20, 50, 6:00, 6:40, 9:00 and 11:45 P. M., for 
South Orange and gy stations. 

For Newark at 6:3"). 7:30, &: 00, 8:30, 9:00, 10:00,*10:30, 
11:00. 11:20 and 11:40 "A M. 1:00, 2:00. *2:30. 3:30. 
3:40. 3:50. 4:10. 4:20. *4:50, 510, 5:20, 5:30 6:00, *6:20 
*6§:40,*7:45, 9:00, and 11:45 PM. Trains marked * stop 
at East Newark. 

For Bloomfie ‘ld and Montclaire, at 83:0 and 11 A. M., 
and 2:00, 3:50, 5:10, 6: * and 7:45 P.M, 

8. SCHOCH, Superintendent, 


and 6:00 P. M. 





CARRIAGES 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 
— IMMENSE STOCK 
AT WAREROOMS OF CALVIN WITTY, 
638 BROADWAY, 


Will be offered ‘at which defy 
comprising all styles suitable for City or Country use. 
Largest asortment in New York. 


1,000 SETS HARNESS. 
CARRIAGES TO LET 


By the Week, Month, 


prices competition, 


or Season. 
CARRIAGES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
Lot Second hand Carriage 8 jor Sale cheap. 


RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 
4 depots, foot of Chambers street, and foot of 
Twenty-third street as follows: 
Through Express Trains leave Chambers street at 
8 A. M., 10 A. M., 5:30 P. M. and 7 P. M. daily. Leave 
Twenty-third street at 7:45 A. M., 9:45 A. M., and & 


and 6:45 P.M. daily. New and improved Drawing 
Room Coaches will accompany the 10 A. M, orp 
through to Buifalo, connecting at Horne! Is ville with 
magnificent Sleeping Coaches running roug rh to 


Cleveland and Galion, 
pany the8 A. M. 


Sleeping Coaches will 
train from Susquehanna 
the 5:30 P. M. train from New York to Buffa 
7 P.M. train from New York to 
and Cincinnati. An Emigrant 
a °45 P ° M. 
For Port Jervis and W: ay, *] 
. (Twenty-third street, * 1}: 15 A. M. and 
For Middletown and Way, at 3:30 P. M. 
third street, 3:15 P. M.): and, 
M. (Twenty-third street 8:15 A. ¥ 
For Graycourt and Way, at * 
third street, *8:15 A. M.) 


accom- 
to Buffalo: 
lo and the 
Rochester, Buflalo 
Train leaves daily at 
1:30 A. M. and 4:30 P. 
i::15 P. M.) 
(Twenty- 
Sundays only, 8:30 A. 


8:30 A. M. 


(Twenty 


For Newburgh and W ay, ats A. M., '30 and 4:30 P, 
M. (Twenty-third street 7:45 A. M.. 3:15 and 1:15 P.M), 

For Suffern and Way, 5 and 6 P. M. (Twenty-third 
street, 4:45 and 5:45 P. M). Theatre train, *11:30 P. M. 
(Twenty-third street *11; ‘45 P.M) 


For Paterson and W ay, trom Twenty-third street 
depot, at 6:45, 10:15 and 11:45 A. M.; *1:45, 3:45, 
and6:45 P.M. From Chambers de pot. at 6:45, 
10:15 A. M.; 12 M.; 1:45, 4, 5:15 and 6: A I \ 

For Hackensack and Hillxdale. from Twen ty 
street depot, at 8:45 and 11:45 A. M.; +2: 15, 3:45, 
5:45 and 36:45 P.M, From Chambers street 
A. M.; 12M.: 2:15, 4.24:15, 6 and 36:45 P. M. 

For Piermont, wvack. Monsey and Way, from 
Twenty-third street depot at 9 1 ) A. M.; +12:45, 3:15, 
4:15, 4:45, and +6:15 P. M., and. Saturd ave only, 
11:45 P.M. yi rom Chambers street depe of at 9:50 A, M.: 
+1, 3:30. 4: 4:30, 5 and +6:30 P. M.: aturdays only, 
+12 midnig ht 

Tickets for passage and for Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and or- 
ders for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be 
left at the Company's offices—241, 520 and 457 Broad. 
way: 205 Chambers street: 38 Greenwich street; 
corner 125th street and Third avenue, Harlem; 338 
Fulton street, Brooklyn; depots foot of Cha 
street and foot of Twenty third street, New York; 
No. 3 Exchange Place and Long Dock Depot, Jersey 
City, and of the Agents at the principal hotels 

L. D. RUCKER, June 13, WM. R. BARR, 

Gen] Sup't INTO, Gl Pass’r Ag't. 
*Daily. tFor Hackensack only. tFor Piermon t aud 
Nyack only 


etree 
third 
sO. 10s 


de not. 4 


mbers 


TEW YORK AND cere ADELPHIA 

RAIL ROAD.—FROM NEW JERSEY RAIL 

ROAD DEPOT, Foot of Courtiandt street. Chanye 
of Hours, May 9, 1870. 


For West Philadelphia, 8.40, 9.: 
*5.00, 6.00 and *9.00 P.m., 12 Night. 


{0 and 11 a.m. : 12.30. 


For Philadelphia via Camden, 7.00 a.m., 1.00 and 
4.00 P.M. 
THROUGH TRAINS. 
8.40 a.m., Express for Baltimore and Washington ;: 
for the West via Baltimore, and for the South via 


Baltimore and via Washing rton, with Drawing Room 
Car attached. 

9.30 A.M., 
with Silver 
Chicago. 

12.30 Noon, Express for Baltimore 
and for the West via Baltimore, with 
Car attached, 

5.00 pim., Daily 
Pittsburgh and the 
through to Cincinnati 

6.00 P.M. Expre 

*4 OO P.M.. 


Pittsburgh 
through 


and the West, 
to Cincinnati and 


Express for 
Palace Cars, 


and Washington, 
Drawing Room 


Saturdays excepted, 
West, with Silver 
and Chicago 

ss for Pittsburgh andthe 
Daily ‘ xpress for 


Express for 
Pulace cars 


West. 
Pittsburgh and the 
West, with Silver Palace Cars through to Louisville, 
daily. Throng h Silver Palace Cars for Cincinnati and 
Chicago are attached to this train on Saturdays 

9.20 p.M., Daily Express for Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and the Southwest and South via Washington, 
With Rec] ining Chair Car and Sleeping Car attached. 

FOR NEWARK (Market Street Station) 

6, 6:30, 7, 7:40, 8:10, 4 10, 11 and 11:40 a.m. ;12M™ 
1, 2, 3, 3:30, 4:10. 4:30, 5:10, 5:40, 6:10, 6:20, 7, 9. 10 
11:30 p.m. ; 12 Nig 


and 


ELIZABETH. 
6, 6:30, 7, 7:40, 8:10, 10, 11:40 A.M. ; 
3:30, 4:10, 4:30, 5:40, 6:10, 6:20, 7, 8:20 

Night. 
‘I ickets for sale at N 
of Courtlandt Street, 


12 Noon: 
and 


.o 2 
10 P.M. : 12 


J. R. rR Tik ke a | Offic 8, 
and in Depot, 


foot 
Jersey City ; at 


Pier 1, North River ; and Dodd's Express Office, $44 
Broadway. 
F. W. RANKIN, F. W. JACKSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. * Daily. Gen, Supt. 
TEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUD 
| son River Railroad.—Trains leave Thirtieth 
street as follows: 
8 A. M., Chicago Express, Drawing Room cars at- 


tached. 

10:30 A, M., 
Chicago. 

11 A. M., Northern 
Room cars attached, 

M. Montrea! Express, 

tar _ 

7 P. M., Pacific Express, with Sleeping cars through 


and Western Express, Drawing 


Drawing Room cars at- 


to Eaios vo without change, via M.C. R. R. Also L. 
S.and M.S. R. (Daily) 

11 P. M., Nig ht E Xpress, Slee ping cars attached, 

2 P.M. Hudson train. 

T[A.M ay? P. M., Poughkeepsie trains 

9:45 A. M.. 5 and 6:15 P. M.. Peekskill trains, 

5:30 and 10 P. M.. Sing Sing trains. 

6:30, 7:10, 8:50, 10 and 11:50 A. M.. 1:30, 3 4:25. 5:10 
Sand 11:30 P. M., Yonkers trains 

(9 A. M., Sunday train for Poug! aepese.) 

WM. ul VANDERBIL! . Vice Pres't. 
New York, May 2, 1870. 
MOUTHSIDE RAILROAD OF LONG 


7 Island Onand after October 25 the trains will 


leave Roosevelt and Grand Street ferries as f We 

| 8:45 A.M ge te er for Patchocur OA.M 
for Merrick; 3:30 P. M., Express for Patchogue; 4:30 
Pr. M.. Accommodation for Islip: on Saturdays through 
to Pate hogue: 6:30 P. M. for Merrick: on Saturdays 
through to Babvion Ail trains connect at Valley 


Stream for Rockaway 
C. W. DOUGLAS, Superinten lent, 


Special Drawing Room car Express for | 
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A prominent real-estate dealer of New York saves of 
the el te Lots 
‘They will double in value in four years. 
Terme very enmsy 
> * . eu aa 7 
Can build at once No restrictior s of 
house. 
It is high gravelly ground, and perfe h \ 
No low, swampy ground in the vicinity 
Improve ments are more rapia here than in ar 

} partof Brlooklyn. 

Yon can buy these lots, right in the Citv of Br k 
lyn, as cheap as at Jamaica, West Flushi: Wood 
“ide or an \ other cCouniwrv vi 

There are no trains to miss if vou dela by 
your business a few minutes ter tha . 

There 18 a ferry chartered to run within six blocks 
of them. 

We don't ask you to go onany certain day by eX 
cursion train at increased speed to make the distanc 

| seem short. but anv day. or any time in the day 

The office is always open, corner of For i 

nd Thirty eighth street srook 

Cross at Hamilton Ferry and take the Fort Hat 
ton cars, ‘Che conductor will let you off at the place 

JERSEY CITY TIMES 
ls the 
ONLY MORNING DAILY 
in 
new coy SOlh inte d ( ity of 
JERSEY CITY 
With a population of ne irly 
sia ‘ , ais | aa ii Abhay 
One Hundred Thousand 

its circulation has been doubled ¢ the la 


mont 
' 





SCHEME—ONLY 20.000 NUMBERS 
CAPiTAL PRIZE . $50,000 | 
— 
CLASS F. ! 
TO BE DRAWN AT NEW ORLEANS ON | 
SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1870. | 

HOWARD, SIMMONS &€ CO., 

CONTRACTORS, 
SC HE ME: 








20,000 Numbers—Tickets only $20, 

1 prize of $50,000 is 50 000 

] prize of BO_000 is OO OOO | 

lL prize of 20,000 is 20000 

l prize of 10.000 js 10,000 

Lprize of 9,000 is Mn) | 
| Lprizeof 8,000 is SOOO | 
| 1 prize of 7.000 is ° 7.000 | 
l prize of OOO is 6. O00 
| pr ze of h OOO jis . % (Mn) 
| Ll prize of 4 O00 js ° 4 OO) 
tL prize of 3,000 is 3000 
|i prize of 2,000 is 2 OM) 
ay Prizes of LOW) ure ae (hn) 
| o0 prizes of S500 ure YY OOO | 
| 317 prizes of 200 ure 63, 400) | 
| : 
| 404 prizes amounting to S207, 400 
| Whole Ti wets $20 ; share prop mn 
| Prizes pavable in full without deduction 
| Orders to be A heir 0 
CHAS. T 
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THE 
“MANUFACTURER 
AND 
BUILDER,” 
4 
‘ 
t Vonth!s Ni IVAZING devort ra Ta) the rite’ rests »{ Tlie 
industrial classes, Now in its second veat 
The “MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER 
leygantly-printed and richly-illustrates 
ed with matter of the utmost importa: 
erson int sted inne ! s. N - 
ive working man can afford to do wit 
iTS PRICI 
; > -» - — = y 
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bringe it within the reach of a Thirty-two 1 
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specimen copies, cir ars and instructions toagents 
sent FREE 
NOW ISTHE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
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WESTERN & COMPANY 
. Pow 
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DRAMATIC. 


This summer has been an unfortunate sea- 
forthe theatres. The 
of will in such matters, have decided, 


son public, supreme 
will ve 
that it was to» hot to go to the play. 
ubsurd under any cir- 
theatres, 


in these days oft 


nill ve, 
The suggestion is half : 
Why 
he 
superabundant 

There certainly is no inherent difficulty that 


cumstances, cannot or any 


large edifice, kept cool 


mechanieal contrivance’? 


eannot be overcome. However, the thing 
has not been, Le ror le ve nt, The king will 
have it so,and there is no more to be said 


In the matter of necessities there 


tor discussion 


about it. 
he 
Opipioen, 
superfluities every man ts his own lawgiver 


Ti room and 


hut inthe matter of amusement and 


and 
Argument 


physician, makes his own rule 


arid 
preseription. is 
if 
of a proposition, the reeusant has 
“T don’t lke it—it 
the 


writes his own 
thrown away. Even con 
justice 
but 
matter 
court, 

Whenthe hot nights are over, 
have great things again. Mr. 
again give us “ Rip Van Winkle.” 
Joe 
without 


to say, is merely a 


of taste,” and cause Is out 


we are to 


public ever tire of seeing 
What would the 
The same play 
would go to hear it? 

ever, With the women. 
men like a play in which a woman, not be- 


piece be him 


another actor—who 
It is a favorite, 
Is it true that wo- 


by 


how- 


ing absolutely brotalized, gets the worst of 
In the “Rent Day” the woman is bad- 


in the ** Honeymoon” 


it. 
ly served, Indiana is 
outrageously reformed, and here 
‘Rip Van Winkle,” Mrs. V. W. 
no more severity than is perfectly reasona- 
ble her drunken, 
His is the 
bad or cruel, is yet negatively 
by and 
all sorts of discomfort 


again, in 


acts with 
for ne’er-do-weel busband. 
case Where a man, not being pos- 
evil 
entailing 
sorrow 


itively 
worthlessness injustice; 
and 
persistent course of 
good-humor is the 
And yet searcely any 
spectator, particularly 
spectator, but thinks Rip injured by his 
wife’s just complaints and outraged by her 
severity. And I think, as a rule of life, 
man thinks every other but herself signally 


on his 
patient partaer by a 
wrong-doing, which 
only redeeming point. 


and most woman 


W O- 


wropg in such case, and that had she only 
had the management of Mr. V. W., 
have made something ot that poor fellow. 
through the whole range of fe- 


she could 


And so on 
male characters in which feelings only are 
Nancy Sykes is personally brutalized ; 
Mrs. Haller, a& wrong- 
doer, and has lost tone herself, but [ am in- 
clined to think, notwithstanding her pathos, 
she gets but little sympathy from her sex. 
At Niblo’s Garden, Mr. Lawrence Barrett 
will commence an engagement there as Le- 
gardere, in ‘‘'The Duke's Motto.” Mr. Bar- 
rett, for several years associated with Mr 
MeCullough, as manager of the California 
Theatre in San Francisco, bas not acted in 
New York for time. But he is very 
well known here as an artist, and the es- 
teem in which he is held—as a man of 
distinct and uncommon ability, devoted to 
loviug it dearly and pursn- 


hurt. 


in the “* Stranger,” is 


some 


his profession, 
ing it in a high spirit—warrarts the anti- 
cipation that he will be received with sin- 
cere pleasure by the theatre-going public, 
At the Olympic, Mrs. Oats and Mr. Fox, 
with Miss Marian Taylor, the clever English 
blonde, will give us little Faust. The merits 
of the two tormer are so well known as to 
require no trumpet. Of Miss Taylor, less is 
known here, though she has made herself ; 
name in London, and possesses a ec owns 
voice of an agreeable style, and doubtless as 
the blonde Marguerite will make a hit, 
though 1 confess to a weakriess about seeing 
Marguerite, the most touching of all woman- 
ly sorrows, turned into a jest. Another, the 
true Marguerite, will be given us by Mr. 
Grau, who has just arrived home from Enu- 
rope, at the French Theatre, who will pre 
sent the famous German actress, Marie See- 
bach, in German drama. She has lony held 
the palm for representing that part. Seebach 
isa beautiful woman, richly endowed with 
intellect and emotional fervor, speaking in 
one of the sweetest voices ever heard. On 
the German stage, Marie Seebach’s career 
seenis to have been one of continuous and 
uncluded prosperity. Her 
have been made at Munieb, 
and Berlin—places where acting is sternly 
judged, and where pretence goes but a very 


great successes 


Vienna, Hanover 


change of 


vinced of the | 


ot | 


Jefferson will | 
Will the | 
Jetferson ? | 








little way. Marie Seebach was born at Riga, 
in Russia, in 1837, and is now, consequently 
in the meridian of lite. Mr. Grau is said to 
have engaged a capital company to co- 
operate with this eminent player, and sume- 
thing like a repetition of the excitement 
occasioned by his presentment of Ristori 
is anticipated, Mr. Daly contemplates a re- 
vival of one of Moliere’s comedies, and he 


has projected a new comedy, on the basis of 


the posthumous sketch by Sheridan, ot a 
play to be called “ Affectation.”” Probably, 
also, Mr. Daly will revive “‘Fernande,”' “Frou- 
aud “* Twelfth Night.” The new sea- 
son at the Grand Opera House will be de- 
voted to French Opera Bouffe, tor the re- 
vival of which it is understood that prepara- 
tions have been made on a liberal scale of 
expenditure. Wallack’s Theatre will be de- 
voted to comedy of the most choice descrip- 


Frou,” 


tion. The opening piece of the season will 
probably be the latest and rarest comedy 
sensation of London, “The Two Roses” In 
the company, next season, Miss Madeleine 
Henriques, Mrs. Barry, Miss Effie Germon, 
Miss Mestayer and Mrs. Sefton, Mr. John 
Brougham, Mr. Charles Fisher, Mr. John 
Gilbert, George Clark, Mr. Williamson, Mr. 
Ringgoid and Mr. Rockwell. Mr. Wallack 
himself remains for the summer at Long 
Branch. Mr. Lent’s New York Circus, which 
has been amply successful in its tour of the 
rural districts, will return to town next 
month, and offer its customary galaxy of 
athletes and skilled gymnasts, clowns and 


| horses, at the iroa tenton Fourteenth street. 





The Museum has not been closed. It is an 
institution foralltime. Just now Mr. Albert 
Aiken is playing there, in “ The Witches of 


New York.” Frequent changes of pro- 
gramme may, of course, be expected; and 


it is not likely that a manager so experienced 
as Mr. George Wood will fail to provide some 
positive and victorious novelty with which 
to open the new season. 

VANDYKE. 


FOR 





RILEY MES THE WORKINGMEN. 





Arouse! arouse! ye workingmen, 
And let your power be known; 
Take pattern from the working bee, 

Drive from the hive the drone. 


Too long you've suffered vaunting might 
To rule each passing hour: 

Too long your labor-hardened hands 
Have lifted pride to power. 


Too long the honeyed words have fallen 
Smooth from the lips of wealth; 

Too long your rights have been ignored 
Or borne away by stealth. 

The Ship of State—the staunch old craft, 
So stout and true of yore— 

The moneyed power threatens now 
To sweep her to the shore. 


Then seize the helm, ye workingmen, 
Man every brace and stay, 

And get her seaward, as ye can, 
And on her prosperous way. 


She'll brave a thousand years of storm, 
The tempest’s loudest roar : 

Let but the laborer’s Union-jack 
Float proudly at the fore! 


So rouse! arouse! ye workingmen, 


And let your power be known; 
Take pattern from the working bee, 
Drive from the hive the drone ! 


LITERARY. 

The Overland Monthly tor August, comes 
freighted with an unusual amount of very 
interesting descriptive matter. “A By-Way 
in Norseland”’ is a graphic sketch of a little 
country, not frequently made mention of in 
history, but which possesses many 
sufficient interest to repay the general reader. 
‘The Yuber Hydraulic Mines” is full of in- 
terest to those at all interested with the vari- 


ous formations of the earth, and notices the 


Jiuvial and glacial theory of the origin of these 


mines. “Sheep Farming in Australia” gives 
accounts in detail of what is not generally 
known to people not locally familiar with that 


distant country. “Collectors and Collec- 


tions’ refers to some of the must valuable 
libraries extant. ‘* Waysides of Nature, No. 
11,” conducts the reader two-thirds round 


the immense valley which the Coast Range 
and the Sierra Mountains enclose, and is very 
readable. Of the same character, 
“Caravansaries of San Fransisco. 
with several minor aaa 
Overland, which everybody 
profitable hour in digesting. 

fact is prominent in regard to all 


is 


also, 
These, 
compose the 
can spend a 


One 


el cae ee ca aaa 


good sentiment and should be 


items of 


of our most popular literary mediums, ‘and 
it is undoubtedly a reflex of the general de- 
mands of the public mind. What is present- 
ed is mostly descriptive of what is, and not 
inquisitive as to why it is, nor suggestive as 
to what shall be. Historical anecdotes and 
geographical sketches still find greater favor 
with the people than either science or phi- 
losophy, and those whose business it is to sup- 
ply the literary tastes of the people with food 
prefer rather to cater to the existing appetite 
than to endeavor to expand and improve it, 
so that it shall crave all that civilization can 


offer. 
Mur. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashion has 
many good things in all departments it 


“Jennie June’s Talks with 
is not only particularly practical, 
but also is eminently suggestive of woman's 
The 
novelettes are well written, while the general 
matter shows a deal of tact in its selection. 
Of Ilurper’s, the Atlantic, etc., it 
is enough to say they fully sustain their well- 
earned reputations. If the people of this 
country are not diffusively intelligent, it is 


professes to treat. 
Women” 


future and her capacity for usefulness. 


Putnam's, 


not for lack of the means of becoming so. 
Our numerous monthlies and many of our 
best weeklies, if combined, contain the es- 


sence of all there is of present civilization. 
The people need but to make a judicious se- 
lection from them to have all the means of 
knowing what the world is and what is go- 
ing on in it both i in n: ure and in mind. 


IurraTors of the ennighe of Peter Cooper 
and George Peabody—we mean their exam- 
ple in giving away their money—are making 
their appearance from day to day. The 
latest instance is that of Sir Francis Crossley, 
of Halifax, England. He not long ago gave 
to the town of Halifax a public park, and 
more recently he has made donations amount- 
ing to $200,000 to various benevolent institu- 
tions. The remarkable thing about this last 
act is, that it is accompanied with a stipula- 
tion that the money thus given shall be in- 
vested in United States Government bonds, 
and that they shall not be abandoned for any 
other security until the Government redeems 
them. In that case they are to be reinvested 
either in other United States bonds or in some 
good United States railway stock, which has 
paid a dividend to its original shareholders. 
Sir Francis is reported as saying “ that he re- 
gards himself steward of whatever 
wealth the Lord has given to him, and that 
the conviction has grown with him that there 
is no enjoyment which riches can secure that 
is to be compared for a moment with that 
which springs from devoting them to the 
promotion of the well-being of our fellow- 
men, both for time and eternity.” This is a 
cherished by 


as a 


all of us.—N. Y. Standard. 


IMPROVEMENT BY REPE TITION. —How a 
story improves by repetition was shown a 
short time since by the great publicist, Deak. 
He was said to have been in the Zoologicat 
Gardens of Pesth, and to have offered a bear 
a roll of bread stuck on the point of an um- 
brella. Bruin, so the tale went, had seized 
not only the bread, but the umbrella, and 
torn the illustrious deputy’s property to 
pieces. “ See,’ Deak had exclaimed, throw- 
ing himself into a theatrical attitude: “See! 
bears can be ungrateful.” Some one 
mentioned this story to the subject of it the 
other day, and asked him if it was true. 
Quite true,” was the reply,“ only with this 
little difference—that it did not happen to 
me, but to an old woman. 
nota bear, but a monkey that did the mis- 
chief; and the monkey did not seize the old 
lady’s umbrella, but her hat. The dame was 
very sorry about her hat, but I certainly did 
not hear her say anything. In other particu- 
lars the story is true.”—Globe, 


even 


Moreover, it was 


THE SERVANT OF THE PERIOD.—Cook— 
“Yes, Susan, ['m a writing to Mary Hann 
Miggs. She’ve applied to me for the charic- 
ter of my last Missus, which she’s thinkin’ of 
takin’ the sitiwation.” Susan—‘ Will you 
give her one?” Cook—* Well, I’ve said this : 
(reads) ‘Mrs. Perksits presents her compli- 
minks to Miss Miggs, and begs to inform her 
that I consider Mrs. Brown a_ respeck’able 
young person, and one as knows her dooties ; 
but she can’t conshensly recommend her tem- 
per, which I had to part with her on that ac 


count.’ It’s allus best to be candied, you 





know, Susan.”’—Puneh. 





A Curious SENTENCE.—The following cu- 
rious sentence, “ Sater «7 
is not first-class Latin, 
translated, “I cease from my work ; 
er will wear his wheels.” 


‘epo terel oper rotas.” 

Dut be fr 
the miow 
It is,in faet, 
thing like a nonsense verse, but lias these pe 
culiarities : 


may ely 


sOmMme- 


It spells backward and forward all the 
same. 
Then the first letter of 
the first word. 
3. Then all the second letters of each word 
spells the second word. 
4. Then all the third ; 
the fourth and fifth. 
Then commencing with the last letter of 
each word, spells the first word. 


each word spells 


und so on through 


Then the next to the last,and so on 
through. 
Josu Bru.ines thus speaks of a new xagri- 


cultural implement, to which the attention of 
* John Rogers’ revolving, 
self-adjusting, 


farmers is invited: 
expanding, uncerimonious, 
self-contrakting, self-sharpening, self-yreas. 
ing, and self-righteous hoss-rake iz now and 
forever offered to a generous publik.  Theze 
rakes are az eazy to keep in repair az a hitch- 
ing post, and will rake up a paper of pins 
sowed broad kast in a ten aker lot of wheat 
stubble. Theze rakes kan be used in winter 
for a hen roost, or be sawed up in stove wood 
for the kitchen fire. No farmer of 
moral karakter should be without this rake, 
even if he has to steal one.” 


ro «l 


THE moment of death, 
most appropriately called dissolution, is that 
in which the chief or ruling monas dismisses 
all those subordinate monades which have 
hitherto been faithful vassals in her service. 
I therefore regard the quitting life, as well as 
rising into it,as a spontaneous act of this 
chief monas; which from its very constitution 
is utterly unknown to us.— (Goethe. 


is thence 


which 


WHEN the Fifteenth Pennsylvania Calvary 
entered the town of Dawson, Georgia, in the 
spring of 1865, among those who welcomed 
them was a negro woman whose appearance 
denoted extreme old age. Impelled by curi. 
osity one of the “ boys” rode up to her and 
asked, “ How old are you, auntie?’ “ Well, 
chile,” she replied,“ 1 don’t exactly know 
how old Lis, but I was here when C’lumbus 
come !—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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A Paris correspondent estimates that 
twenty thousand sound people are imprisoned 
as lunatics in France simply to get them out 
of the way. 





G's D OPERA HOUSE. 


Corner 23d st. and &th av. 





EXTRAORDINARY ENTHUSIASM. 
KATHI LANNER'S 
VIENN FOISE 
BALLET AND PANTOMIME TROUPE. 
SITALA, THE JUGGLER’S DAUGHTER. 
EVERY NIGHT. 
Immense Hit of the 
FRENCH QUADRILLE 


and 
CHAMPAGNE GALOP. 
To commence with the popular Me lange, 
t NATION 
EVERY EVENING U NTIL FU RT HER NOTICE: 
Seats secured in advance at the Box Office, also at 
Schirmer’s, 701 Broadway, and Erie Railway ticket 
office, corner 23d street and ee 


VW Attack S, 


FIF': us bak sll EK 
of the engagement of the young comedian, 
Mr. JOSEPH K. 
MMET. 


E 

FIFTH WEEK 

Of CHARLES GAYLER’S drama of 
FRITZ, 


OUR COUSIN GERM AN. 
UNP pene —_ SUCCESS. 
EMMET ND FRITZ 
the recii = ol ofa 
NIGH ie ‘ te ATION 
LARGE, FASHION ABL 'E- “AND ENTHUSIASTIC 
AUDIENCES. 
FRITZ AND ‘EMMETD EVERY NIGHT, 
THE GREAT PARLOR CONCERT SCENE. 
EMMET IN TEN SONGS AND DANCES, 
SCHNEIDER, HOW YOU VoOs+* 


— - ————— _ _—~——— — ~ — —_ - —~ 


OOD'S MUSEUM & MENAGERIE 
GEO. WOOD, Proprietor. 
Second and Last Week of the 
PRONOU NCED SUCCESS 
of Albert ¥. pie ‘n’s new Local Drama of the 
VITCHES OF NEW YORK, 
The Witch of the Stage 
The Witch of the Ballet Troupe, 
The Witch of Fifth Avenue, 
The Witch of the Dance House. 
Every evening at8 P. M., and Saturday matinee at 2. 
Tenth and positively last week of the celebrated 
ARTINETTI TROUPE 
In their spec ialties 
LA PERELUSE and MAGIC TRUMPET 
Every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, matinees. 
Monday. Auguat 15, Albert W. Aiken's new 
tional drama of the ACE OF SPADES 


BCT Sa 











